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GENERAL INTRODUCTION, 

Bv r J KO'WTv, M A, AM) T B LUB, JI A , 
rrorcusons or rjjousn UTnuToni', rnrjiDr_vc\ collixji, Calcutta. 


Blofraiihy 1 Tcjinj-wut tho man (1) Ills bciibo of Law shown In bla con 
ccpUona (n) of Xftturo , (6) of Freedom , (e) of Lovo , (cf) of Scenorj (2) nia 
uohOH> of thought, (a) nia almpllclly of emotion II Tennyson tho Foot 
(1) M IloprcicntatlTO of hU Age (C) As ArtUl (n) His ohsorintlon , (b) His 
achohrshlp , (e) His cxprcislvoncss , (ef) Ills avoidance of conunonplaco , 
(r) nia TOclrlcal characteristics harmony of rhythm , melody of diction 
—Conclusion 


Altrfd, Lotto Tknnyson, was bom on August 6th, 
1809, at Somersby, a %ullago m Lincolnshire, of which 
Ills father u as rector Tlio wolds surrounding Ins home, 
the fon some miles auay, tvith its “level waste” and 
“trenched waters,” and the sea on the Lincolnshire 
coast, inth “leaguo-Iong rollers” and “table-shore,” 
arc juctured again and again in his poems 
When seven years old, ho went to the Louth Grammar 
School, and returning homo after a few years there, was 
educated with his older brother Charles by his father 
diaries and Alfred Tennyson, while yot youths, pub- 
lished in 1827 a small volume of poetry entitled Posm 
hj Tko Profilers In 1828 the two brothers entered 
Trinity College, Cambndge, where Alfred gamed the 
TJnnersity Chancellor’s gold modal for a poem on 
Tmbnetoo, and where he formed an intimate fnend- 
ship \vith Arthur Henry Hallam (son of tho histonan), 
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■wlioso memory he has immortalised in In Memmam 
Among his other Cambridge friends may be mentioned R 
C Trench (afterwards Archbishop of Dubhn), Monckton 
Milnes (afterwards Lord Houghton), J M. Kemble (the 
Anglo-Saxon scholar), Menvale (the historian, afterwards 
Dean of Ely), James Spedding, and W H Broolifield 
In 1830 Tennyson published his Poms, dmfiy Lyincal, 
among which are to be found some sixty pieces that are 
presented in the present issues of his works In 1832 
Poems hij Alfici Tennyson appeared, and then, after 
an mtenal of ten years, two more volumes, also with 
the title Poems His reputation as a poet was now 
established, though his greatest works were yet to come 
Chief among these are The Princess (1847), In Mmmam 
(1850), Maud (1855), Idylls of the King (1859-1886), 
and Enoch Aiden (1864) In 1876 Tennyson pubbshed 
hiB first drama, Queen Mary, followed by Harold 
(1877), The Cup (acted in 1881), The Piomtse of May 
(1882), The Falcon, and Beclet (1884) On the death 
of Wordsworth in 186(i, Tennj'son succeeded him ns 
Poet Laureate In 1884, he was gazetted Baron of 
Aldnorth and Farringford, his two seats in Sussex and 
in the Isle of Wight He died on October 6th, 1892 
L Of all modem English poets Tenn}'son has most 
readers the chief elements of the powerful charm 
which he exercises over the hearts and minds of all 
English speaking peoples will be evident on even a bnef 
survey of the character of his mind as revealed in Ins 
works, and of the form and matter of his verae At the 
basis of all Tennyson’s teaching, indeed of all his work 
is Tennjson the man The mould of a poet’s mmd is 
the mould in which his thoughts and even Ins modes of 
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cviircssion must run, nud the uorhs of a poet i.annot bo 
full} understood iuile«s wo understand tlic poet liimscif 

1 Conspicuous among tlio mam currents of thought (i) iria ecnso 
and feeling that flon tlirough the body of his writings is 
Ins perception of tlio nlo^cmcnt of Laiv throughout the 
worlds of sense and of spirit he recognises therein 
a settled schcino of great purjioses underlying a universal 
ordci and gradually dovelojnng to completion 
(n) Illustrations of this recognition of pei vadinc Law siiown in iiis 

•I - , , n ° concoptlond 

may be found in his conception of In aliire, and m his treat- (a) of Xnturo , 
nicnt of human action and of natural scenery Nature, 
which to Shcllei' was a spirit of Love, and to Woids- 
n orlh a In iiig and speaking pi csonco of Thought, is to 
Tennyson a process of Law mchuling both Ench m 
the midst of hia mourning over the seeming uasto in- 
volved in the early death of Ins friend, be can wnte m 
Jfi Mcmrrffm 

I exme not iinluro, no, nor deafli , 

For nothing is llmt errs from Jan 

In all the viorkings of Nature he tiaccs the evolution of 
the great designs of God — 

Tlmt God, nldch c\cr Inos and loics, 

Ono God, one law , ono element, 

And one far ofT dn me cicnfc 
To winch the whole creation inoics 

In TVic 7Itff/tcr Pantheism, a similar thought is found 

God ifi law, Bay the waac , 0 soul, and let ns rejoice, 

For if He thunder by law , the thunder is j ct His voice 

{h) Allied to tins faith that the universe is » roll’d round 
by one fixt law” is the poet’s sympathy with disciplined 
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order in the ^arl0us sphcics of human action In poli- 
tics Ills ideal Freedom is “sober suited”, it is such a 
Freedom as has been evolved by the gradual growth of 
English institutions, a Freedom vvhicli 

b1oi\ 1\ UroulcnB down 
From precedent to precedent 

He has small faith m sudden outbursts of rev oliitionaxy 
fervour , he thinks that the “red fool fury of the Seine," 
the “flashing heats” of the “frantic cit),” ictard man’s 
progress towards real liberty they “ but fire to blast the 
hopes of men ” If hbertj is tn be a solid and lasting 
possession, it must be gamed by patient jears of working 
and waiting, not by “ Raw Haste, half sister of Delay ” 
So also Tennyson’s lov’o for liis ovni countr} is regu- 
lated and pliilosopliic be has given us a fen patriotic 
martial lyncs that stir the livuig blood “like a trumpet 
call,” as The Charge of the L\ghl Brigade and The Betenge, 
but m the mam Ins patnolism is founded on admiration 
for the groat “stoned past” of England Tliougli in 
youth bo tnumphs in “ the Vision of the world and all 
the wonder that would be,” yet neither in joutb nor m 
ago 18 he himself w ithout some sympathy with a distnist 
of the new' democratic forces winch may end in “ work- 
mg their own doom ” 

Step by fitep M 0 gain'd a freedom known to Europe, knowm 
toaU, 

Step by stop w e rose to greatness — tbro’ the tongucsters w o 
may fall 

(c) Again, m Ins conception of the passion of Lov'c, and 
mhis portraiture of Womanhood, the same spmt of rever- 
ence and self-coi|trol animates Tennyson’s \crso Love, 
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in Tennyson, is a pure unselfisli passion Even the guilty 
love of Lancelot and Guinc\ere is described from a 
spintual standpoint, in its enl effects rather than in its 
sensuous details His highest ideal of love is found in 
the pure passion of wedded life true love can exist only 
under the sanction of Dut)' and of rcierence for woman- 
hood and one’s higher self, and such loie is the source 
of man’s loftiest ideas, and inspires his noblest deeds 

(d) Lastlj, Tennj son's appreciation of Ordei is illus- (d)ofSccnct7 
trated in his treatment of natural scenery He gives us 
scenes of savage grandenr, as in 

the monstrous ledges slope and spill 
Their thousand UTcaths of dangling u-atcr smoke, 

but ho oftencr describes still English landscapes, the 
“homes of ancient peace,” mth “plaited alleys” and 
“ terrace-laim, ’ “ long, grn} fields,” “ tracts of pasture 
sunny warm,” and all the ordered quiet of rural life 

2 A second great element of Tennyson’s character is 
its noble tone Tins pen'ades ca ery poem he has ea er 
avntten His aerse is informed avith the very spint of 
Honour, of Duty, and of Reverence for all that is pure 
and true 

3 Another mam characteristic of Tennyson is sim- sunpu 
plicity The emotions that he appeals to are general!} emouon. 
easy to understand and common to all He avoids the 

subtle analysis of character, and the painting of com- 
plex motives or of the anld excess of passion The 
moral laavs which he so stronglj upholds are those 
primary sanctions upon which average Enghsh society 
IB founded. A certain Puntan simplicity and a scholarly 
restraint pervade the mass of his work 
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It I*? on these foundations of Order, Mobility, tind 
Simplicity that Tennj eon’s character is Iniilt 
IL Turning iiou to the matter or eubstancc of lus 
poems, we note, first, tint the tuo chief factors of 
Tennyson’s popularity are that he is a icprescntatnc 
English poet, and that ho is a consummate Artist 

In the great spheres of hnnian thought — in religion, 
in morals, in social life — ^Ins poems reflect the coniplev 
tonduncics of his age and Ins surroundings Kot, it may 
bo, the most advanced ideas, not tlic latest speculation, 
not the transient contentions of the hour , hut the hroad 
results of culture and cxpencncc upon tho poet’s English 
contomporancs Tlio ground of Tennj son’s claim to 
bo considered a roprcscntntn c of his ago is scon m 
the hues of thought pursued ui some of those more 
important poems nhicii deal nith the great problems and 
paramount interests of Ins times The poems corcr a 
period of fifty years, and must ho considered in tho 
order of thoir publication In iMhlcy Ball, pub- 
hshod in 1842, the speaker, after giving aent to his 
own tale of passion and regret, becomes tho mouth- 
piece of the young hopes and aspirations of tho Liberal 
ism of tho early Victonan era, while in Lod.slqi IlaU 
Stxly rears After, the doubts and distrust felt by the 
Conservatism of our oivn times find dramatic utterance 
TJie Princess deals uith a question of lasting interest 
to society, and one which lias of late 3 ears risen into 
more conspicuous importance, the changing position and 
proper sphere of Woman In The Palace of Ari tlic 
poet desenbes and^ condemns a spirit of icsthcticisra 
whoso sole religion is the worship of Beauty and Know- 
ledge for their own snkes, and winch ignores human 
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rc'?pon'5ibilit3 and obligations to one’s fellow men 
M'lnlo in Si Simeon Sti/hfcs, the poet equally con- 
demns the enls of a selfcentied religious asceticism 
nhich despises the active duties of daily life The 
J'lswn of Sin IS a pictuie of the penersion of nature 
and of the hnal dcsjiaii nhich attend the jnirsuit of 
sensual pleasure. The Tiro Voices illustrates the m- 
trospectne self analysis vith which the age discusses the 
fundamental problem of cMstencc, finding all solutions 
^ am except those dictated bv the simplest voice-> of the 
conscience and the heait Tlic poet’s great nork, hi 
Mimomm, is the liistor} of a tender human soul con- 
fronted nith tbc stern, relentless order of the Universe 
and the soeraing waste and cniclty of Death The poem 
traces the progress of sorrow from the Valley of Death, 
over-shadowed b}' the darkness of unspeakable loss, 
through the regions of philosophic doubt and meditation 
to the serene heights of resignation and hope, whore 
Faith and Love can tnuniph over Death in the con- 
fident hope of a life beyond, and over Doubt by the 
realisation 

Tliat nil, ns in some piece of art, 

Is toil coopcmiit to nn ciul 

Mmd is dated at the conclusion of that long penod 
of peace which preceded the Crimean War, when the 
commercial prospenty of England had reached a height 
unknown before, and when “Britain’s sole god” was the 
millionaire The poem gives a diamatic rendering of 
the revolt of a cultured mind against the hyiiocnsy and 
corruptions of a society degraded by the worship of 
Mammon, though the hero inheiits a vein of insanity 
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and speaks too bitterly The teaching of Tennyson’s 
longest, and in main respects greatest, poem— the 
spreading mi‘=clnef of a moral taint — is discussed at 
length in the Intiodnction to The Cominn 0/ Arthur and 
the Parsing of Arihvr ^ Here too Tennj -^on expresses 
one of the deepest coiuictions of his time 
But if Tenni son’s populantj is based upon a corre 
spondence between his own reverence for Law and thr 
deepest foundations of English cliaractcr, it is ba'=cd no 
less upon Ins delicate power as an Artist Among the 
elements of this power maj lie mentioned a minute 
obserration of Nature which furnishes him n ith a store 
of poetic description and imagcrj' , .a scholarly appre- 
ciation of all that IS most picturesque m the htcratnro 
of the past, an exquisite precision in the use of nonls 
and phrases , an a\ oidancc of the commonplace , the 
cxpressiic liarmonics of his rhythm and the subtle 
melody of his diction. 

(n) For mmnte observation and annd painting of the 
details of natural scenery Tennyson is without a nval 
We feel that he has seen all that he desenbes Tliis 
may be dlnstrated by a few examples of his tree 
studies — 

Iww 

In gloss and hnc the chcstnnt, ivhcn the shell 
DiTidcs three fold to show the fmit withm 

(The BrooL) 

those eyes 

Darhcr tlnn darhest panics, and thit hair 
More black than ashbnds in the front of March 

■ (Tht Garxteii'r'e JJa^phter} 

* Macmillan and Co 
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With blasts that bloir the ^loplar Mlnto 

(In Mcmonam) 

A million cincmhls break from the ruby budded lime 

(Maud) 

a stump of oak half dead. 

From roots like some black coil of car\en snakes, 
Clutch’d at the crag (The Last Tonmameni) 

Wc way also notice the exactness of the epithets in 
" perLy larches,” “diyionqu'd laurels," "pillai’d dusL 
of sounding sjcainorcs,” “laburnums, dropping wells of 
fire " 

Equally exact are his descriptions of scientific pheno 
wona — 


IJcforo the bttlo ducts began 

To feed thy bones adth lime, and ran 

Their course till thou wort also man (The Two Voices) 

Still, os ■while Saturn whirls, his steadfast shade 
Sleeps on his luminous ring (T/ie Palace of Art) 

This accurate realisation of scientific facts is often of 
service in furnishing apt illustrations of moral truths or 
of emotions of the mind — 


Break, thou deep case of chilling tears 
Tliat gnef has shaken into frost (7n Memonam) 

Prayer, from a limng source ivithin the adll. 

And licating up through all the bitter world, 

Like fountams of siveet water in the sea 

(Enoch Arden) 


(p) Allusions to the Classics of more than one land 
may be found in Tennyson Lines and expressions 
would seem sometimes to be suggested by the Greek or 

b 
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Latin poets, and in these the translation is generally so 
happy a rendonng of the original as to give an added 
grace to what was already beautiful Illustrations of 
this characteristic will he found among the l^otes 
at the end of this volume There is occasionally 
a reconditeness about these allusions Avhicli may 
puzzle the general reader For example, in the 
lines 

And over those ethereal eyes 
The hnr of Michael Angelo {In Memortam) 

where the reference is to the projection of the frontal 
bone above the eye brows noticeable in the portraits of 
Michael Angelo and of Aithur Hallam, a peculianty of 
shape said to indicate strength of character and mental 
power Similarly in 

Pro’sy wedded with a bootless calf (The Pnneesa) 

we find an allusion to an old ceremony of mamage by 
proxy, where an ambassador or agent ropresentmg the 
absent bndegroom, after tating off his boot, placed his 
leg in the bndal bed 

(c) We may next note Tennyson’s unequalled power 
of findmg single words to give at a flash, as it were, an 
exact picture What he has written of Virgil’s art is 
equally true of his own, which offers us 

All the charm of all the Muses 

often flcn\ onng in a lonely word. 

This power of fitting thp word to the thought may ho 
seen m the following examples « creamy spray ” » JUy 

fnaid” , '‘the npple mishng in the reeds” and “the 
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«i5(} tuifcr i .j'lfif'tf fiR tho “iho flying ebb tint 

ffliJilh tbo lUt ml gmiute*', “ns tbo ficiy Sinin 

into JCil mkI omorihl , ‘'funnen Wotr-W viih 
lu^ihb ni.tl i\nil rAtn ’* 

{</} '^Uf'b ft ofupproprmto o\pics5ion, (<o iiin ovoid 

tin jw-ni jnttmill) 'noi<h {lit* loinnionplitcc Tenm hoii rommonjihoc. 
iif'l ppK npdh oi^cItKlce ftlf ofioso epithets nnd ‘:(opgnp 
plirft‘'p% bn' nftvni, Aflipru othiT wnlors would me some 
futiitlnr, wtll Worn wor<l, he selects orm lc«s known Imt 
eqmlh (me nttd cxpre53Uo Ho hns n dntjnct fondness 
f»'r pwl oM Savon wonis nnd evpres'iom, and lias 
bcljhd to iT'rne main of tin -e fmni undesi'nrd oblnion 
ThiH, h}*- (be “fkinflint" of common parhuicL he substi- 
tutes (m iVfiVnrt () /V Mail) the “flnNllint” of liny’s 
in jilatc of “ blindman’B buff” is found tho 
oldrr '^hoodmnn blind'’ (In Mnmmm) , for “Milage 
and row^'ihed ’’ he w'ntes “ thorpe and hire ” (Th( Jlrfim), 
while hi J/e tlio rrcnch '* cricket” appears ns the 
Sxjon "grig’ Oth'-r examples nnpht bo quoted, cq, 
raihf,ftn*h^ hrcinc, (hynU'd, l/alfc, quitch, rcchhur/, 

< 1 , tjStjiinnalc Ot ca'^lonall; ho prefers a w ord of his owm 
coinage, as (i>n<iucdcr s(Wc'<^ This (cndenc^i to avoid tlio 
coinmonjilacc is nolicxahle not onlj in separate words, 
hut in the londcnng of ideas, a poetic dress being giacn 
to prosaic details bj a kind of statel}' tircnmlocution 
thus in The Pniirr:' tbo boro’s northern birthplace is in- 
dicated b\ his telling ns that “on my cradle shone 
the Xorthom star”, and to desenbo tho hour bcfoio 
llu* plant t Vtmis bad sunk into tho son, the poet 

writes 

rk'fore (lie criiii'on circletl «l«r 
Htut fall’n into lici fiitlicr’fl {O'a'c 
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(c) Lastly, if e exarnme the metneal charactcnstics of 
Tennyson’s poetry, Trc observe that the sense of Tna3estic 
order and gradual development pervading the substance 
of his poems is not more conspicuous than is the sense of 
music ivhich governs the style of his versification He 
knows all the secrets of harmonious rhythm and mel- 
odious diction , he has re-cast and polished his earlier 
poems with such minute and scrupulous care that ho 
has at length attained a metrical form more perfect 
than has been reached by any other poet Several 
illustrations of the delicacy of his sense of metro are 
pointed out m the Notes. A few more examples may 
be here quoted to show how frequently in his verse 
the sound echoes the sense. This is seen m his Ee- 
iresentative Rhythms 

(a) The first syllable or half-foot of a lino of blank 
lOrse is often accented and cut off from the rest of the 
mo by a pause, to indicate some sudden emphatic action 
ir startling sight or sound, breaking the flow of the 
narrative 

hia arms 

Clash’d and the sound waa good to Gnreth’s air 

[Qareth and Lffneite) 

Charm’d, tQl Sir Kay, the seneschal, -vronld come (Ih ) 

Shock, that a man far-off might well perceive 

{Lancelot and Mamt) 

Plash’d, and he caU’d, < I Bght upon thy side ’ 

fPcffcos and Etarrt) 

Back, as a hand that pushes thro’ the leaf (Jb ) 

(77te Zaftt Tournament) 
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Occftsionnlly the whole lirst foot is thus cut oil 
mnde his horse 

Caracole then boT;\ cd lus liomagc, bluntly saying 

{The Laat Tmimamcnl) 

\\ ho stood a nioinont, cro his liorso a\ as brought, 

G’lorjiug and in the stream beneath him slione 

{Oarelh ai\d Ly)iellt) 

(P) Action rapidl} repeated is represented by nn 
unusual number of unaccented sjdlablcs in one line 
Thus wo almost hear the rush of waters in such lines 
as 

Myriads of n\Tilets hurrying thro’ the laim (77ic Prtneess) 

Of some precipitous rnnilet to the sea (Enoch Arden) 
uhilo the rapid warble of song-hirds sounds through 

Melody on branch and melody in nnd an 

(Gareth and Lynelle) 

(7) Contmst uith the above the majestic effect pio 
duced by the sustained rhythm and the broad vovel 
sounds m 

Rj the long a ash of Australasian seas (The Brooh) 

Tlie league long roller thundering on the reef 

(Enoch Arden) 

(S) Variations from the usual iambic legularity of 
blank verso, attained by placing the accent on the liist 
instead of the second half-foot, are introduced, often to 
represent intcnnittent action, as in 

Ddira the long tdwer sGlu-s hesitating 

(Lancelot and Elaine) 
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Tennyson’s sense of music is equal!} conspicuous in 
the melodj of his diction The mere sound of his 
words and phrases hngers in the hmn, apart from anj 
meaning, as the echoes of a musical cadence linger along 
a vaulted roof This is in the mam due to his selection 
of melodious lowels and liquid consonants, and also 
to his skilful use of alliteration Examples are every* 
M here 

The moan of doves in imnicmonn/ cfnif, 

\nd niumnirwf’ of mnumcjuWo bees ( Tfie Pntiec.<3) 

As ’twero n hundioHl /Aroalcd nighOngalc, 

The strong icmpcsfuous treble tArobb’d and palpitated 

(T/ic 1 litoit f>/ Sin) 

The long low dtoic and iazy plunging sea 

(TAc Last Toitniamcnl) 

Prcast-Iiigh m that tnght line of tracben stofnl 

[Pdltns and Elctrrt] 

All da 3 the wand breathes low wath tncTZoircr tone 

Through cverj hot/oip ca\e and aUcy lone 

( The Lotus Eaters) 

In double words initial alhteration is conspicuous — 
“hreaker-beaten,” “ flesh-fall’n,” “ glooray-gladed,” “lady- 
laden,” “mock meek,” “ pomt-pamted,” “rain-rotten,” 
“ stonn-strengthen’d,” » tongue-tom,” " w ork-wan ” AYe 
also find “ slowly-mellowing ” “ hollower-bellowing,” 
“e\er-veering,” “ heavy shotted hammock-shroud” In 
no English poet, perhaps only m Homer and Virgil, is 

this kmship of poetrj- and music so endent as in 
Tennj son 
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Such IS Tennyson, and such his lyric and his narrative Condusion. 
poetry In these lies his strength His three historical 
dramas, Harold, Bcckci, and Queen Maiij, are fall of deep 
research and vmd character-painting Queen Mary, 

Bcclet, The Gup, TJie Falcon, The Piomise of May, and 
The Foresieis have been placed on the stage ^ His 
lyrical poems, his In Memonam, and Ins Idylls, have 
become an integral part of the htointuro of the world, 
and so long as puntj'^ and loftiness of thought ex- 
jiressed in jierfect form have power to charm, will 
remain a possession for evei 

^ The Cup and The Falcon n ere each played dnnng a London 
season to full houses G H. Lew cs often end that Tennyson’s 
plays -would, if arranged, bo X'rccmiucntly fitted for the stage , 
and that he was sure the public in the future would not bo slow 
to recognise the many magnificent situations that occur through 
out his dramatic works It is interesting to remember that 
Robert Browning used to point out the scene of the oath o\er 
the saint’s bones in Harold, as a mancllously actable scene, 
and that he expressed his admiration of tho dramatic qualities of 
Queen Mary > > 
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if Uoiuiiiiic— Kli>i, \r(Imr lii fflMorv— ArtJiurian Cjclo In PIngllsli 
Uttrjliirv— ArtJinriin Cydc In Tannypini « I’noms— Tlio title “ Idylls’ — 
hpiriiual *lgiilfiramx of tlio iityllt of rif iTiiip— The Jdyllt not ft mere 
AlKgorj — Aiiaclironifm-'l he Ideal \rthtir — Tlie yi/df* completed — Unit\ 
of lie ilgn— fcigniflcaucc of Individual Id} 11s 


Two great Kings, Artlmr of England and Ch.iilcinagno 
of France, were made in tlie middle ages the centres of 
two great C 3 'cie 8 or systems of Romance Eacli cycle 
l>restnted its king as tlio \nsibIo liead of Clinstendom, 
and anayed aiound liim n fellowsJup of kwghts The 
chief of these knights tras m each c}c]e distinguished 
ahote Ins fellows, and made the type of manly valour 
and cliualnc iirtiio, Lancelot, ‘the llow'er of chivalry ’of 
Artliur’s Round Table, corresponding to Orlando (or 
Roland), the chief of Chailemagnc’s Paladins so also 
Guinc\ore, ‘the pearl of beauty’ in Arthur’s court, has 
hei countfrpart m hci wliora Milton Jicff im 341) 
calls 

Tlio fiintst of her sc\, Angelica, 

saiiglit l»y many provost knights, 

13oth P.iynim iiiul tho jiccrs of Charlenmin 

Common to both cycles arc the ideas of far spreading 
conquest and of unity of empue under a single head, 

xxni 


Arthiiriniinnd 
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Cycles of 
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Charlemagne’s historical annexations being paralleled by 
a mythical expedition of Arthur, winch reached as far as 
Romo, and brought tlic capital of the West under his 
sway And the career of Charlemagne, like that of 
Arthur, ends in mj story, ns Arthur (according to the 
legendary cpitapii on iiio tomb at Glastonbury, ‘Hic 
‘jacet Artunis rex (piondam rexque fatums’) passes 
‘ to come again,’ so Charlemagne is desenbed as sitting 
m Odonborg, crowned and armed, till the time of bis 
second coming to dcln ci Christendom from Antichrist 
The resemblance of the two cjclcs runs into a nnmbei 
of minor details m both the chief knight jiasscs through 
a prolonged terra of madness, and even the magic brand 
Excalihur has its match m Charlemagne’s famous sword 
Duniulana 

Moreover, tlic moral systems of the two cycles arc 
closely allied In each 

Shine martini Faith and Courtesj 's clear star , 


and m each “noble men may see and learn the noble 
acts of chivalry, the gentle and iirtuous deeds that some 
knights used in those days by which they came to 


honour, and how they that were ncioiis were punished 
and oft put to shame aud rebuke” (Caxton’s Preface to 
Malory’s Jfor/c (H Arthur) Such difference of teaching 
as 13 to bo noticed between the two cj clcs maj’' be 
due in great part to the different channels through 
which they have come down to us Anosto and 
Bo3aTdo, the Italian romancists, in whoso pages wc now 
read the Cailovingian story, gave the hnllmnt and 
viind colour of Uieir own times, and of the cnihzation 
of the later middle a^, to the mdo material thej found 
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m the early legends I^falorj', the compiler of tlio 
English Mark iT Ailhw, biings us into closer and fieshor 
contset \n(h the original form and spiiifc of the ancient 
legends Thus we find tliat the Eoinancc of the Round 
Table, iar ruder as a nork of skill than the Italian 
picscnlmont of Charloinagnc and his Paladins, has nioio 
of the simplicity and inconsistency of childhood , the 
ascetic element is more strongly and quaintly developed, 
it presents a higher conception of the iintine of woman, 
a more distinct scii'^c of sin, and a hioadoi, more maul}'' 
now of human life and diitj 

The mvthical tales that Jiaio gathoicd loiind the Kinjt^Arnmr 
name of Charlemagne deal with a peisonagc whoso 
conquests are matters of nutlicutic history, butrcgaid- 
ing Arthui little of loal fact has been ascertained, all 
that modem research can tell us with any certainty is 
that there was in the sixth century a war-leadoi in 
Britain called Artus or Aithur, who, after the dopartuio 
of the RoniniiB, headed the tribes of Cninhiia and 
Strathclyde (the old divisions of Western Biitnin, 
stretching from the So\ cm to the CI3 de) against the 
encroaching Saxons fiom the east and the Piets and 
Scots from tlio north, and that five or six centimes 
later “ the name of King Arthur had come to stand foi 
an ideal of royal wusdoni, elm alnc ^^rt^c, and knightly 
prow css winch was recognised alike in England, Franco, 


and Germany ” 

The Arthunau cycle has afforded materials foi many mo^^^urian 
romancists and poets, both English and foieign its 
development in English literatuio may ho clearly traced 
Tlie earliest legends of Arthur aic to bo found in the 
Wdsli Tales, in the Bioton and Gorman Jlomanccs, and 
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m Chronicles such as that of St Gildas de E.uys, De 
Excidio Biitanniae 

Between 1130 and 1147 Geoffrey of Monmouth, “the 
\ eracious Geoffre} gave a long account of Arthur s 
exploits m his Bisioiia BTiionum, a fabulous Latin 
chronicle of the Cjunry and their kings The populanty 
of this History gave a new currency to the stones 
Geoffrey’s work was turned into Trench verse by Gaunar, 
and also, with many additional details about Ajlliur, by 
^Yaco, a Jersey poet The legends up to this pomt 
recounted deeds of mere animal courage and pas- 
sion 

About 1196 Walter Map (or Mapes), a chaplain to 
Henry II , and subsequently Archdeacon of Oxford, 
ga%e spmtual life to the whole S 3 stem of Arthunan 
romance by blending with it the legend of the Quest of 
the Holy Graal The ‘ Holy Graal ’ (or Grail, as Tenny- 
son spells it) was, we are told, the cup or dish used by 
Christ at the Last Supper, and subsequently by Joseph 
of Amnathea to catch the blood of Chnst as He was 
hanging ivounded on the cross The word grail, old 
French graal, low Latin qradale, is allied to the Greek 
xpgrrjp, a cup The derivation of Sancgraal, from Sanguis 
reabs ( = the real blood of Chnst), is erroneous, and arose 
from a wrong spelling and division of letters, sancgraal 
bemg mistakenly wntten san (pad, and then sang real' 
Joseph brought the dish with him to Glastonbuiy, 
in England, where it was lost,* the search for it, the 


preserved m the cathedral of Genoa a hexagonal 

Catno IS called Sucre 

^.no, and local traditions maintain that this is the original 
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nf {h*’ Holii fJrnil.' was uiidcitaKon li} nnii}^ 
rtf llii rtf tlio IJrtvind Taklo, niul to *JoTrtO of 

Uiun n sfi^hf of jt. "‘('coinjvuiiod Irt the lioly '^acrirnriit 
and the Jhnl I’n'-^cme of Oin^t, ua*? fjrnntctl Tlio 
thu*’ licciiiie nn ulic'jou of i mnn’s stnMng; nfUi 
a jK^ict Knowledj^t of Tn\th niul of ftod, to be gained 
0 ’'h b\ n life of ideal punta (.See Tenn) son’s Id\ll of 
Tm }fi*v <7m'/) Fiom the intifHlnctioii of the Grad 
legend no must date tlie oKnation of King Arthur to 
the place he Ins since hold ns n Clirntian inonarcli 
rtihiig:<rtor nil o^'^ontialh' rohgioin piople 
111 1 170 Sir Thonns Malory* (or ‘ Mallcor,’ as Tennyson 
calls him) mod the nntenals ho found in "main noble 
\oltrmcs; in ‘Welsh he main nnd abo m French and 
some m Fnglnh” for the malting of lin ‘‘book of King 
Arthur nnd of his nohic knights of the Jtoiind Table " 
The bool: is ealiod bv Ca\ton, 11 ho printed it m IdSn, 
"flivs noble nnd .Totous book entitled lo Morlo 
Tlarilmr’', and m bn preface thereto tbo printer sa^R 
that it contains "mniij joyous find picas nit histones and 
noble nnd ronoimed acts of hninnnity, gentleness nnd 
chivalry " Jifalory b hook is for the modern reader the 
most ncccssihlo nnd host known storohousD of Arthniinn 
legend Upon this Tennyson has founded some of his 
Tdvlh vf the King. The closeness inth which the poet 
1 ms in many instances follon cd his origiiinl is illustrated 
by the parallel passages quoted from Dfnlory* in the 
Kotes at the end of this a olninc 

Other poets hate taken, or thought of taking, Artlim 
as the central hero of thoir chief work Sponsor, m his 
Fame Qumic^ makes ‘ Prince Arthnro ' tlio tyjio of 
‘magnificence / 7 c ‘ nohic doing ’ , and nndoi the figure 
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of Arthure’s Iviiiglils reprc'^cnls the Minoiis ^^rluc^? 
striving hca\en\\ni (Is nivl liolpod on Uieii naj b\ tlicir ^ 
Pimce 

Milton ongiimllj lulcndoil to t iho ns the heroes of a 
grest luition tl epic — 

in<lig( iKiB rcg<"f 

ArttuuinquL ttiam fiu1> terns 1 k.'11a tnoicntem, 

hut, sharing tlic toinmon doubt of most writers in the 
sc\cntecnth nnd eiglitecnth centuries ns to “ who lie was 
andsshethci any such mgned in histor),” rejectetl the 
Hound Tahk ns n subject m fas our of the Loss of Paradise. 

Blackuioic urote two cpius — Pnna Arthur^ in ten 
boohs, nnd Kinq Aithui, in twcUe boohs. 

Drydcn produced a di'iinntic open winch he entitled 
King Aifhur, but it was lesllj nothing more thnn an 
allegory of the c\cnts of the reign of Charles II In liis 
Emy on Haliic he gi\cs a melancholy acLOUiit of a pro- 
jected epic, with either King Arthur or Erlwaitl the 
Black Piince ns hcio In allusion to these ■wnlors, ^ur 
M alter Scott, in his Inirodvdton to Marimnn, tells how 
the “ mightiest chiefs ot Bntish song " felt the fascina 
tion of the Arthurian legends — 


Tlioj glcmn through SpcuRcrV elfin drenin, 
And mix in Milton's IicuncuIj tlioiiic , 

And Drjdcii, m Immortul stmiii 
Had roiscd the Tnhlo Round again. 

But that a nliaUl king and court 
Bade him toil on to ninko them si>ort 


^ Scott hiinsdf felt a similar attraction townids tl 

Th^r; Ho cditcl, vitl, not 

lie Eliymcrt inotncnl ronmneo, Si) Tmtrc 
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and introduced into liis OAvn Bnda} of T) icnnamc a story 
of King Arthur’s lo^c for a fairy piinccss 
InlS38 Lady Charlotte Guest published ThcMalinogion, 
a translation into English of the Welsh legends contained 
in “ the red booh of Heigerst,” 11111011 is in the hbiaiy of 
Jesus College, Oxford From the Malnnogion Tcnnjson 
has taken the story of his Idyll of Geiawt and Enrd 
In ISIS Bulwer-Lytton produced an epic, in six- 
Iiiicd stanzas, entitled King Ailhni 

On Tennyson the Aathunan Romance began, very 
carh in Ins life, to cxoiciso a strong fascination We 
are told that, n hen quite a boy, he chanced upon a copy 
of Malorj’s book, and often mth his brothers held 
niiraic tournaments aftci the fasluon of knights of the 
Round Table So eaily as 1832 he published The Lady 
of Shaloil, the incidents of ■which afterw'ards formed the 
framowoik of the Id)dl of Elamc Ton years later his 
MoAc (T Aitlmr tq}\}Qa\c(\. , an introduction to this poem 
represented it as a fragment of a long epic, all the rest 
of ivliich, as being "faint Homeric echoes, nothing 
■worth,” the author had tluown into the lira Five years 
previously to this publication Walter Savage Landor, 
■who had heard the Mode d'Aithm lead aloud from 
manuscript, mote "It is more Homeric than any 
poem of our time, and nvals some of the noblest poetry 
in the Odj'-sse'i,” Two shortoi Arthurian poems, Sii 
Galahad and Lancelot and Gutnevere, ivero contained in the 
same volume ■with Mode dlAithur The first issue of 
Idylls of the King, comprising only four Idylls — Enid, 
Vivien, Elaine, and Gmneveie — appeared in 1859 The 
remaining Idylls ivere published at inteiwals between 
1869 and 1872, with the exception of Balm and Balan, 
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■an introdnation to Mcrlm m<l nucn, con amed rf. 
other poems in a volume given to the vrorld “ 

Tlie ongiiml fragment, Mm le i’ArtImr, now forms part of 

tho last Idyll, The Passing of Arthur , , ,, 

, ‘ Idyll,’ from £?3os, eiSoAXto. , ‘ a little picture, u as the 

'title oiiginally used lu Greek Literature for short pic- 
turesque poems, such as tho Idjlls of Theocritus the 
^Sicilian (B c 280), these generally depict common in 
‘ cidents m the life of simple folk in countrj' or in town 
Hho loves and jealousies of shepherds, the toils of Oslmr- 
men, or sight-scemgs in a great city Latei imitators o 
Theocritus (Vergil, for example) took rural life almos^ 
exclusively as the scenery of their Idylls hence ‘idy he 
liB now goneially imdorstood as implying an idealised 
jmsticity, the simplicity of the country without its coarse 
ness So Tennyson calls the shepherd love song, quoted 
by Ida in The Princess, “a small sweet idyl,”^ and has 
given tho title of “ English Idjdls ” to poems like his 
Doia, The Gaidenei's Daughter, and Sea Dicavis But the 
term ‘ Idyll ’ majf rightly ho used of anj ‘ picture poem, 
that IS, a poem which gives a highly w rought and com- 
plete representation of any scene of life and has for 
motive one leading sentiment Tho Idylls of the King 
are not pastoral poems -they are of a loftier and nobler 
strain and aie informed with a more senous purpose 
lEach Idyll is complete in itself as presenting a sepaiato 
|pictuTe, but each at the same time fills its place in a con- 


^Tlie old spelbng was idj?, with one I The double I, which 
better recalls tho Greek onginnl, soned when first adopted to 
distinguish heroic descnptii e poems from pastorals like those of 
Theocritus This dlstmction is no longer obseri ed, tho modem 
spelhng ifiyH heiug m general use 
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ncctod SCI ICS grouped loiind a central figure TIie| 
twel\o booKs of tlic Idylls of fjte JCin/j form ono great 
Poem, characteiiscd b}' Epic unity of design and gi’an- 
deui of tone tliey present a full c3'clc of Jieroic story 
and have a nghtfiil claim to bo knoira as the “ Epic of 
Ai tbur ” 

The spmtual significance vJiich is seen to bo so 
“dcoj)!}’' interfused " tbiougb this great poem, now that 
it can be studied as a completed uoik of art, was'^'"^'”^ 
natuiallj^ not so evident in the detached instalments 
first jniblishcd The}' u ei o regarded as “ rich jnctorial 
fancies taken, ccitainly not at landom, but without any 
really colicivut design, out of a groat magazine of 
romantic stoiy” (Hutton, Ldciaiy Essays) ^ and n ore read 
nith delight for then “exquisite magnificence of style,” 
as Swmburno calls it, the olaboiato melody of ihythm, 
tho richness and truth of illustration, and the grandeur 
of tone that marked them And, indeed, apart fiom 
ail}’’ secondary significance winch they are meant to 
contain, the lover of poetry and loinance will always 
feel tho mtnnsic charm both in the foini and in the 
substance of these tales of “ wonder and woe, ot amorous 
dc^ otion and fioi ce conflict and celestial vision ” It is 
for the story' and the sty'lc that each Idyll should fiist 
be read, their ‘moral' is best rcscr\ed foi separate, 
subsequent consideration Accordingly, tho reader of 
this lolume has in the Notes been leferred to this 
Inti eduction foi explanation of any significance deoiior 
than that which is evident on tho surface of the poems 
This significance is never obtruded by the poet, and it is 
only in his epilogue To the Queen that ho tolls us of tho 
grand moral purpose which is now lecognised as clearly 

c 


'riio splrltunl 
Rignificaiicoof 
tho Itlyllt of 
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and consistently nmmng tlirongli the whole set of Id} 11s 

He there desciihcs the norlc ns— 

an old impel feet talc, 

New old, and slindon ing SeiiBC nt n nr n illi f^onl, 
llatlicr than tlint graj king, nliosc niiinc, n glioat, 

Streams like n cloud, man sliapcd, from monntain peak, 

And cleaves to cnmi and ciomlccb still, or liim 
Of Geoffrey’s book, or liim of Alalleor s, one 
Toueli’d by the adnltious finger of a time 
Tliat liovoi’d betMCCii war and Mantomicss, 

And crownings and dctlironcmcnts 

The King Arthur of the Jdylh is something more than 
a model of kingly Mrtuo and knighth pi on css, and the 
story of the founding and the dissolution of the Kound 
Table is not solely a narrative of lomantic adventure, 
and of the loves, the passions, and the sins of knights 
land ladies These Idylls icflect the eternal struggle m 
! the life of maukiiid of good against etui, of the spintual 
against the sensual element of oui nature , that conflict 
which St Paul (Bible, Horn mi 13) describes as the law 
|in om members wairing against the Ian of our min^ 
A personal fnend of the poet’s, kirs Thackeray Eitchic, 
daughter of Thackeray, himself also an intimate fnend 
of Tennyson’s, lias wntten as follons rogauling the 
scope of the IdyUs “If In Memo) mm is the recoid of a 
human sonl, the Idylls mean the historj’’, not of one man 
or of one generation, but of a whole cycle, of the faith 
of a nation failing and falling an ay into darkness ‘It 
18 the dream of man coming into practical life, and 
ruined by one sin ’ Birth is a myster} , and death is 
a mystery, and in the midst lies the table-land of life, 
and Its strangle and performance” The Idylls them- 
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arr* lU't rirroul flcfinirr, mil^jioKon to'.fnnonv to 
liii>iroT\n jiuHi moiniii" In (linufinc Artlnir liimsclf 
ncoiintc liuu nn nnuuhn;, the Ordei ot (ho K'ouiidTnhlc 
lu’ nn»lo hiK hiijcht^. <=MOit 

" To )T\ ("i i’<T tlir Kiit. ’’-I tf li> «»i<> 

TJi' ir Oil t'l ifi'cs-, nml t!it (r ctitt>-cii.iuc o* (litfr kiiif.'," 

and Kttr jn (ho '^iino IthJl iho ifpontaut qticoii, rccog- 
nlniSE: at Ja*-? thohaJtiht of Arthm’s jmiit), cno's 

”A!t ^TT-vt ninl j,'on(1c lou( 

U )io At*'"', Of. I* tlir <-<> 1 '' II itK of n (•■Sint 
Atnono hr %i ’mni* >< ns's, lo th) 

Yol (ho poom 1*1 not n inoro illopor} Arllinr nml }ii>; tiio /./ u/i not 
kni;*)!''' and the latho' otf hjo court nio not ah'itnctions n'lof'oT 
of nU’it llu‘\ nro roal men and onion, with 

Intinan fo( hrn,''? anti Inil^ and tonflictP tho} do repre 
*Cnf and omlKxli t<rlain Milina and iico':, hut tlio.eo" 
qiiaht’O^ Work and Ii\c tn tlnii work and thou iitcn 
fkinio pmeli allofrrinfal figures aro, nidootl, introduced, 

(tivlhdof (he Latli of iht Lake iKi^niiifvin" Kchgion , 
and in (ho vi'^ion'; of J'tnnal in Tin IMu f/ratl thoro is 
rnon' of =i, nd>oh‘;in than roalit} Ihit tlicso figures and 
ii«ioi.' are float I\ tiisljnc( from (ho Iininnii ^w'oiifr of tlio 
stone- 

Arthur, then, it, n man in whom (ho higher inslinctB 
of his iiatnif dominate tho lower, and whose whole life ' 
hgoicrntd h^ the law wathiii llo is, as Gnincicrc too 
late neknovrledues, “ (he hIgh(^st. and most human too" 

The kingdom whtrh “for .i ajneo” he establishes, and 
which in spite of downfall he will come to csLahhsh 
again, is the ndo of conscience , mid in his coming, his 
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foundation of tlio Round Table “for loae of God and 
men,” Ins continued endeavour to keep Ins Icinghts tnio 
to tliLir \ous, Ins failuic, and Ins mysterious passing 
ivlncli IS not death, uc see a icflection of the conflict 
eternally uaged m human life between the spiiit and 
the flesh “uith the lusts thereof” Arthui’s visible 
enemies are the heathen, u horn he o\ ereomes , but more 


subtle foes than the heathen are the evil passions and 
the mystic delusions of his o\mi Chiistian court and 
household, winch m the end pre^all ovei and luin his 
“ boundless pu]|iosc ” 

Tennyson’s disavowal of an liistoiical intention such ns 
IS chaiactcnstic of the true Epic, has been quoted above 
Indeed, the legends themselves, as lead in Malorj ’shook, 
make no picteucc to chi onological tnith eacn ]\Ialor3'’s 
setting of the stones belongs to times near his own 
rather than to the tunes Avhich he tells of, to the age of 
chivahy and the Cnisades lathei than to the rude 
simplicity of the real Artlun’s ciai, to the twelfth 
rathei than to the sixth centuiy The author of the 
mh m Ills tiun lias gone still fuithci, and vhilc pic- 
scr\ing from klalory the scenic acccssones of tilt and 
uinament and heraldic donee, as well as the chi value 

nlnf'p'l '^°^^^csy and revcicnce for v onianhood, liTS 
p ecKl the court of Arthur m a mental and moral atmos- 

tip.™" 'Tur ■" 

and the refin r pomp and ciicumstance 

•io the edf qncsl',™! 

of Datronet fnr and the philosophies 

development quite b^ondti* V aie a 

^ bej ond the lew of Malorx ’s times 
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Tennyson lias token the dim jicrsoimgcs of the early 
iinnals, suriounded as he found them m Malorj'^ by the 
romantic glamour and mysticism of a later age, and 
has idealised them still fuithei to suit his own poetic 
puqioso and the advanced thought of the nineteenth 
ceuturj 

It must not, hone-ver, ho foi gotten that the idea of nu 

iVrthur as a typo of half-divino manhood and supremo of " 

kingliness is no invention of Tennyson’s “Flos Regum 
Artuius,” Arthur the Flower of Kings, the motto 
prefixed to the /c/y/Zs, is a phrase from the old 
chronicler, Joseph of E\otei, who also wiites, “The 
old world knows not his peer, noi will the futuie show 
us Ills equal ho alone towois over all other kings, bettei 
than the past ones, and greater than those that aio to 
be” Oa\ton, in his preface to Maloij’s Zi/wZe Daithw, 
uses similar language “ Foi in all places, Christian and 
heathen, ho is token for one of the nine wortliy, and the 
first of the three Christian men ” This halo of sinritual 
gloiy is, both in the Chronicles and in Maloiy's book, 
crossed and blurred by sin and shame, but such a stigma 
IS inconsistent n ith the ideal perfection also asenbed to 
Arthur's charactci, and oven in Malory’s piesentment it 
leaves no taint on the king’s later caieer After the 
elevation of the older stones, b}'^ the blending mth them 
of the Chnstian m3^sticism of the Sangiaal legends, 
the unearthly' oxcollonco of the king is the stronger 
element, and over-rules the admixture of crime and 
rctnbution 

It IS this view of Arthur that Tennyson has adopted , jerciopraciit 
and it wa‘J necessaij to i eject the inconsistent o^^l before c^n^ctor^'f 
any cohcicnt design of the charactei could be fonnod foi 
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tho purpose of a modem Arfcliutiad. I’JiO f 

of perfect light” m which the faultless languf fetfrtjsO^p 

Idylh moves, as m lus proper element,' 

development of the loftier spint infused jn«the^Bn^^ 

century into tho old Chroniclers’ conceptionjdf* 

character the neu leaven was bound to woA 

had leavened the whole lump , ' ' 

The Idylls of the King as now published domptiselji^ 
Dedtcalion to tho Pnnee Consort "jc, 






Hereafter through all tunes Albert Uic Good — i ^ t 

— The Coming of Arthur — ton Idylls grouped itog^thiff 
under the general title of The Round Table — TlCe^PglMg^^ 
of Arthur and an epilogue To the Queen Tho^dlrs^^ 
Idyll and the last are thus separated from thc'^teif^ 
mtennediate poems, or.d deal, tho one wth the 
of Arthui and Ins founding of tho great Order/^»an^ 
the other with the king’s last battle and his pa^^^? 
from eaith They thus differ m subject from the Idyh^ 
treating of Arthur’s knights and the ladies of his cour^ 
and this difference is marked m their style, which 
ntentionally archaia 

Yet the unity of design of the whole senes of 
clearly appears it is seen not only m the grnduahy^ 
developed story of one great sin and its spreading taiUl^ 
but also m incidental features Thus the stoiyVih^iii^i' 
course runs through the seasons of one complete 
e p ases of Nature in their succession fomung aibai^ 
^und for the successive fecones of the poeim In^f- 
mng of Arlhw vro read that it was on the “^nigh^ 

Mxt IdjU, on h. ,neot „1 glo,, fto dwn'.ofg 
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spnng monungj the melody of hiids sounds aioimd him, 
and under foot 

TIic live green hid kindled into flowei'S, 

Foi it ivus past the time of Easterday 

The marnage of Arthur and Gumeveic (described in 
Tlic Conunq of Aillmi) takes place amid the flon'eis in 
May In The Mainage of Geiaint and its continuation, 
Geiatni and Enul, the action of the characters begins "on 
a summer morn,” and later in the poem tvo come to the 
mowers at work, while the sun blazes on the turning 
scythe Summer is furthei advanced in IJahn and Balm 
and in Merlin and T'liien at the outset Merlin, as he 
crosses the fields, is "foot-gilt” with " blossom-dust,” and 
in the concluding scene a summer tempest breaks over- 
head. In Lancelot and Elaine the blossoming meadow has 
given place to a field that "shone full-summer,” and we 
read of "the casement standing wide for heat” The 
summer is not yet past in the next twm Idylls it is “ on 
a summer mght” that the vision of the Holy Grad appears 
to the assembled knights Pelleas and Eiaiic is the last 
of the sumraei Idvlls the sun beats “like a strong man” 
on the young knight’s Iielra, and, latei, wo have the 
mellow moon and the roses of the wanmg season In 
The Last Tonmanent autumn, vnth its "yellovnng woods” 
and “ withered leaf,” succeeds, and the scene closes 
“ all in a death-dumb, auturan-dnpping gloom ” The last 
of the Bound Table Idylls shows us Guinevere's flight 
at a time when the white mist of early winter chngs to 
the dead earth And, finally, the last weird battle in 
The Passing of Aithur is fought 

wheu the great light of heaven 
Bum’d at his Ion cst in the roUing year 
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repiesented by Bedirere Tins honcsfc knight troubles 
himself but httle ivith doubts or portents, and sees no 
reason to question oi piove the tiutli of a message which 
comes to liim with tlie sanction of common sense and at 
tlie same time satisfies his oira ideal His recognition 
of the Significance of the message and its highei aspects 
may be dim and paitial, but his obedience is thoiough 
and piactical To this class also Belliccnt belongs 
althougli, woman-like, she feels a curiosity which she asks 
Merhn to satisfy icgarding tlie repoited wonders of 
Tlio slumng dragon and the naked child, 
yet sjieaking of the long to her son she says that she 

doubted liim 

yT No more than ho himself 

^ In the Coronation scene man)' of the details have a 
distinctly sjonbohe reference The “ three fair queens/’ 
^v^th the light from the pictured cross falling upon them, 
probably typify the three Christian virtues, Faith, Hope, 
Chanty Mage Merlin, “uho knew the range of all 
their arts," may aptly sjunbolize the Intellect his 
knowledge ranges over all human philosophy, but, as his 
fate, desenbed in Mahn and Vmcii, shows, it is know- 
ledge without moral restraint or spintual strength 

The Lady of the Lake, who stands near Meilin, 

‘ knows a subtler magic than his oivn," inasmuch as the 
power of Kehgion is based on deeper and stronger 

* In the Idyll of Garelh and Lynelle n descnption is gi\ on of a 
statuo of the Lady of the Lake, standing on the keystone of a gate 
of Camelot the figure is embellished with many Clinstian em 
blcma its nuns nie stretched out like a cross, drops of baptismal 
svalcr flow from its hands, fimn ■winch also liniig a censer and a 
BW'ord, and the “sacicd fish” floats on its bicast Tlie last 
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foandations than those of any 
can teach She la clothed in •white, tho 
mccuso, tho omblom of adoration, curls ahirat^^iSr^^ 
face 18 half hidden in tlic “dim religious ^lighV^^^^ 
holy place her \oicc mingles •with tltc lijinutf. and,yito 
tho \oico of tho great multitudo sajiiig 
by St. John in tho Rc\ elation, sounds “as VhU^yb^'oj 
many waters" her dwelling is in eternal cab 
storms cannot reach her nnd ns our Lord^walk^' 
the Galilean waies and stilled their tumult, ^ho%n^4-.^u 
over the troubled waters of life nnd calm theta 'Wjtn^^ 
footsteps 

' Tho sword which she gives to Arthur is ijfd^tal 
SCO Note to Tht Coming of Arthur, I 28r >. '' 

“ sword of tho spint," to lie used against Uie 8Ujwn^bj|^ 
and falsehoods ot heathendom Its jewelled bn^taw|| 
like tho Unm and Tlummim of the Jewish hi|;h 
18 emblematic of mystic help and guidanco ytoin^ 
heavenly source 

Tho inner significance of the poem is further iliustra^' 
by llerlm s riddling rcsjmnse to Bclliccnt’s questnta'^ab^ 
by Leodogran’s dream about Arthur, both Of whiclf n1^ 
treated of in the Notes also by tho “ dark 8ayirt^^lio|2 
of old, which speak of tho king, these represont'^^ 
vague oracular foiecosts which, after tho advent of 

t 0 world 8 great teachers, arc often said to haW^^no 
before It. 

*' m 


‘•^'® 


tho ?r° ^ among the oarlj Chriatums noticing IbS 

formed the wo'Jd 

form of n nilopted tho word nnd^&t 

Tho«,.mrbo«cncil* 
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Eefore ijrocccfliiix to t]ie seconflary sifniiricniice of spintimi 

^ ° ° Bipulficaiicc of 

The Passino of Atinuj, it ttjll be convenient to tiace the the “Hound 

, , , , 1.1 Table ' JdvlU 

acvelojiment of the design of the poem through the 
intermediate group of Id^dls 

In Guicih and Lvndlc the golden age of Artliufs 
reign is depicted, before the taint of moial poison in the 
sm of Lancelot and Gmncvcie has begun to be felt 
The vows of utter hardihood, utter gentleness, uttei 
faithfulness in love, and uttermost obedience to the ling 
aie loyally kept by the wdiole Order, and true chnalr}’^ 
flourishes in all its splendour Gareth himself is full of 
the cnthnsiasin of 3 outb and of eagei ness to serve the 
true king, willing to accept the humblest duty foi the 
sake of glor) His achievement, the deliverance of the 
captive of Castle Peiilous, is something more than a 
specimen of the woik of the Itound Table in redressing 
human wrong it is also an image in miniature of the 
“ boundless purpose of the king,” the deliverance of the 
soul from bondage to the flesh 

In The Mamagc of Geiainl and Gciaint and Bind, w'hich 
were onginally jinnted as one Idyll, the taint of impurity 
first shows itself, suspicions of his wife’s honour are bred 
in Geraint’s mind by rumours of the queen’s unfaithful- 
ness 

In Balm and Balan, these rumouis have gained greater 
currency and strength, and the final catastrophe, the 
death of the two brothers, is due to the shattenng of their 
faith in Guinevere’s purity 

The taint comes into clearer light in Merlin and Vnicn 
The “vast wit and hundred winters” of the gieat En- 
chanter, slirewdness and knowledge and long experience, 
unsupported by moral strength, are powerless to with- 
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vlicn it stnuds forloin nimd the iMccks of its loft} 
purposc-s, and prepares to face the lnlKno^\n futmc 
Ihit though Arthur sco5 full i\cll tlic failuic of all the 
purpo'^cs of Ins tin one, his faith is not shaken ho tan 
still sa} 

“King ntn J, \\hatsoo\or be tlieir cia , ’ 
and the last stroke nith Tlacalihin, ■whith sla}s a 
traitor, fitly uonns a life of kingl} and knightl} achicie 
lucnt Tlic lines v\hich follow, tioin 

So all (la\ long tlio iioi'^e of b illlc loll’d, 

down to 

.Vnd on the mere tlic Mailing ilied atiny, 

formed the original fngmeut Mwte <ryj}/}iti) The 
s}nibolism in this poition of the Idyll is less 2 nonnncnt, 
and tho story is told wntli Iloiiicnt snnjdicil} uid dncct- 
ucss E\c.ilihur, wlicii now no use lemains loi it on 
earth, is reclaimed h} the Lady of the Lake, that it may 
equip the king in othci logions, foi tlic life and energy 
of the soul do not end wlicn it passes fiom earth The 
cries of triumphant acclaim, sounding fiom hc}Ond the 
limit of the world, to welcome the wounded king to Ins 
isle of rest and healing, recall Tcodograns Msion of tho 
king standing ci owned m licaacn Arthur’s caithly 
realm may “reel back into tho beast,” and Ins Round 
Table ma} ho dissohcd, hut his pniity is nntnnnshcd, 
his honour is asilhoub stain, and tho ideal winch ho has 
striven to loahze has lost none of its inward vitaht} and 
significante As ho passes fiom enitli to “vanish into 
light,” ho alieady gives a foiccnst of his rctimi as tho 
representative of the new chivnhy,“when ho shall come 
With all good things, nncl war Blinll bo no more 
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THE COMING OF ARTHUR 


LEODoarAN, the King of Caraeliard, 

Had one fair danglttei, and none otJier cliild , 

And she was fairest of all flesh on eai-th, 

Guinevere, and m hei liia one delight 

For man} a potty king ere Ai thnr came 
Killed in this isle, and ever waging wai 
Rach upon other, wasted all the land , 

And still flora time to time the heathen host 
Swaim'd overseas, and harried what was left 
And so there grcM great tracts of ildemess, 
"Ulicrein the beast was evci more and moie. 

But man was less and less, till Arthur came 
For first Aurelius Incd and fought and died. 

And aftei him Kuig Uthei fought and died, 

But either fail’d to make the kingdom one 
And ^after these King Aitliur for a space, 

And thro’ the puissance of liis Table Bound, 

Brew all then petty pnneedoms under him. 

Their kilig and head, and made a realm, and leign’d 

And thus tlic laud of Cameliard was waste, 

Thick with wet oods, and many a beast therein, 
And none or few to scare or chase the beast , 

So that Mild dog, and w'olf and boar and bear 

C A 
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Came night ami clay, and rootetl in the fiekli, 

And wallow ’d in the gfti-dens of the King 
i/And evei and anon the wolf would steal 
yTlie children and deioin, hnt now and then, 

Her own brood lost oi dead, lent hei fiei'ce teat 
To human sucklings , and the clnldi en, housed 
In her foul den, theie at then meat would giowl, 

^ AfuVniock their fostei mothei on foui feet., 

Till, straighten’d, thcj giew up to wolf-like men, 
Worse than the wol\ es And King Leodogran 
Groan’d for the Roman legions 110115 again. 

And Ca 5 aar’n eagle then Ins biother king, 

Unen, ass,nl’d him last a heathen honie, 

Reddening the sun with smoke and earth with blood, 
And on the spike that split the mothei-’s heart 
Spitting the diikl, hnke on him, till, amazed, 

He knew not whither he should turn for aid 

But — for ho heard of Artlmi ncwl) crown’d, 

Tho’ not without an npioar made bj those 
AVho cned, ‘ He is not Utber’s son’ — the King 
Sent to him, sa^ang, ‘ Arise, and help ns thou ! 

For here between the man and beast w c die ’ 

And Arthui ) et bad done no deed of arms, 

But beard the call, and came and Guiuei ere 
Stood by the castle walls to w atcb lam ixiss , 

But since be neither wore on helm or shield 
Tlie golden r\ mbol of his kinglihood, 

But rode a simple knight among his knights, 

And man} of these m ncher arms than he, 

She saw him not, or mark’d not, if she saw, 

One among mam , tho’ his face was bare 
gut Arthur, looking d 9 wiiward as he past, 

\belt the light of her eyes into Ins life 
nntc on the sudden, }{-ct rode on, and pitch’d 
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Hh tfliRs beside tbe foicst Tlicii be dmve 

Tlie heathen , aftei, Ble\\ the bea^t, and foil’d 

The forest, letting in the sun, and made GO 

Broad patlninis for the huntei and the hnight 

And so letin n’d 

Foi while he lingei’d theie, 

A doubt' that cvci smiuildei-’d lu the hearts 
Of those gie<it Loids and Barons of Ins icalm 
Flash d forth and into wai foi most of tlicse, 
Oolleagning with a scoie of jiettr Kings, 

Made head against him, cning, ‘Mho is ho 
That he should rule ns ? a\ho hath proeon him 
King TJthci’s sou ? foi lo ' we look at Inm, 

And find nor face noi beniing, limbs noi \oico, 70 
Aie liKe to Ibosc of Utbci arbom we Knew 
Tins 13 the sou of Goilots, not the King , 

This IS the son of Anton, not the King’ 

And Artluii, passing tlience to battle, felt 
Trarail, and tlnoes and agonies of tlie life, 

Desiring to be join’d w ith Gnmer ei e , 

And thinking as he lode, ‘Her fathei said 
Tliat there between the man and beast thej die 
Shall I not lift her from tins land of beasts 
Up to mj till one, and side bj side with me ? 80 

"What happiness to leign a lonely king, 

'Vest -<J } 0 stai's that shnddci or or me, 

0 ear|ji that S 9 undest hollow tindei me, 

Ve\t with waste di earns? for saving I he join’d 
To her that is the faucst nndei hoaren, 

I-seera as nothing in tiie mightj woild, 

And cannot wall mj w ill, nor woik mj woik 
Whhlly, nor make mj self m mine ow n realm 
Victoi and lord But weie I join’d wnth hei, 

Tlien might wo In e togcthei ns one life, 
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And rciaimig \Mtli one wiW in cicrvtlnng 
IIi\c jK^voi on tln-i dark hnd to ligl\te;n it, 

And j)ov,ci on tins dtad noild to make it Ine 

Tliti'cafter— as he speaks wlio tells the tale*— 

M hen •\ithnr reach’d a ficld-of-lnttle hnght 
With pitch’d pa\iIions of his foe, the world 
Was all po clear about him, that he saw 
fho smallest ro^k fai on the faintc’it hill, 

\nd ecen in high da\ the morning stai 
So when the King had set his banner broad, 

\t once from either side, wnth tninijiefc-blast, 

And shouts, and clarions Bluilhng unto blood. 

The long lanccil battle let tbeir horses rnn 
And nor the Ikarons and the kings prc\ ail’d, 

And non the King, as here and there that war 
\\ ent swajmg , Imt the Powers who wralk tlie world 
Made lightnings and great thniidei-s o\er Inin, 

And darwl all e\(s, till Arthur In main might. 

And mightier of his hands with c\on blow, 

\ih1 hading all Ins hnighthood threw the kings 
Ciinlo , Uneii, Cradlemont of M’'nle«, 

(laudias, and Clanance of Northnnibcrland, 

'Hu Kim; Brandagoncs of Katangoi, 

Viith \ngin'nnt of llran, Aloiganorc, 

Vnd I/il of Orknti 1 hen, hefoic a aoicc 
j \ji dreadful as the shout of one who scesj 
*To cut wlin s'lis, and dtcnis hinwtlf alone 
\i d ■'U tin rt.ild askep thea swened and binke 
Arthur nil d to star the brands 

Tint ln4’d nmoii;; the dacrs'llol thei Mold" 

hvim; fpna a>iJu <h ad, . ^ , 

An <n tl,,. ..f Arthur j-n was^prd 

> wmhM tijr n hm r arnor w horn hi lo\ cd ' 

'lord I I's- ( 'Tlion dost m>t eloiibt me King 
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So well tbine arm Imtli wiouglit fot me to day ’ 

‘Su and mj liege,’ he cned, ‘the fiie of God 
Descends upon thee in the battle-field 
I hnow thee for my King ! ’ Wheieat the two, 

^01 each had warded either m the fight, 130 

'Swaie on the fielJFof death a deathless loie, ^ 

And Arthur said, ‘ Man’s wordjis GocLm man j 
Let chance what will, I trust thee to the death ’ 

Then quickly from the foughten field he sent 
Ulfius, and Brastias, and Bcdiveie, 

His new-made knights, to King Leodogi-an, 

Saymg, ‘If I in aught have sened thee nell. 

Give mo thy daughtei Guinevere to wife ’ 

"Wliom when he lieaid, Lcodogmn in heait 
Debatuig — ‘ How should I that am a king, 1-10 

Howevei much he holp me at my need. 

Give my one daughter saving to a king. 

And a king’s son ?’ — lifted his voice, and call d 
A hoary man, his chamberlain, to whom 
He ti listed all things,, and of him leqnired 
His counsel ‘Knoweat thou aught of Artliui’s birth ?’ 

Then spake the hoarj" chamberlain and said, 

‘Sir King, theie are but two old men that know 
And each is twice as old as I , and one 
Is Merlin, the w ise man that ever served 150 

King Uthci tin o’ his magic ait , and one 
Is Merlin’s mastei Go they call him) Ble)s, 

Wlio taught him magic , but the scholar ran 
Befoio the mastei, and so far, that Blojs 
Laid magic by, and sat him down, and wrote 
All things and whatsoeior Merlin did 
In one gieat annal-book, where nftei-j eaiy 
Will Icaiii the seciet of our Aithui’s birth ’ 
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To Avliom the Kini' Lri'wJognm icpliwl, 
t‘0 fucml, had I hi on hol|M?n half a^? well 
03} tliH king Aithur aHh\ tlicc todti}, 
iThcn hoa-st and man had liad their slmic of im 
But summon licit hefore ns act once more 
TJirms, and Binstns, and Thalia eit' ’ 


Then, when thc\ eaine hefoic him, the Tvmg said, 
f‘ I haae steii the cuckoo thaaeil In lrfc''ei fowl, 

^ And icasoii m the chase but wherefore now 
Do these ^ our lords stii uji the he.vt of wan, 

Some calling Aithur liorn of Gnrlois, 

Othem of Anton ? Tell me, ac \ourseUts, 170 

Hold je this Aithiii for Tvmg Uther’s son?’ 


And rifius and Bmsti.as nnsnei’d, ‘ Aa ’ 

' Then Bcdiaeie, (he first of all his knights 

ICnightcxl h> Aithur at lus croavnmg, spike — 

For l>old 111 heal t and act and aaonl aaas he, 

lASHicneaci slander bioathcd agains* the King — 
- - » 

Sir, there be man} nmiours on tins head 


Foi there be those avlio hate him m then hearts, 
Call him baschoni, and since his aiaas aic saroek 
And theirs aic bestial, hold him Itss than man 
And there he those who deem him moic than man. 
And dream he diopt from lieaaen but ma belief 
sin all tins matter — so ac care to learn — 

Sir, for } c know tli it m King Uthei s tunc 
^le piince and warnor GoiloTs, he that lield 
mtagil castle b} the Comisli Hca, 
as wedded with a annsomo wife, Ygerne 
n anghters had siie borne him,— one a\ hereof, 

- 'nil 1 r Belhcent, 

s To Arthur, -but a son «lJ l,n,a ..e 
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And Utlici cast upon lioi c) es of love 

( But she, n stainless wife to Goilots, 

So loatlicd the bi Jglit dishonoui of Ina love . 

That Goilots and King Uthci went to Avar 
And OA 01 tin own was Goilots and slain 
Then Xlthcr in hia wmth and heat besieged 
y^geme A\nLhin Tintagil, where hci men, 

Seeing the might} swarm about then walls, 

Left hei and tied, and Utliei enter’d in, 200 

And theie was none to call to.but himself 
So, compass’d b} the power of the K ing. 

Enforeed she was to wed him in hei teais. 

And with a shameful swiftnecs afteiwaitl, 

Kot man} moons. King Uthei died himself, 

Moaning and Availing for an hen to lulc 
Aftei him, lest the icalm should go to Aviach , 

And that eaiue night, the night of the now ycai. 

By leasoii of the bitterness and gnef 
Tliat AC\t his niothci, aJjLbcfoie his time, 210 

"Was Arthin bom, and all ns soon ns bom 
DeliA eFd at a seciet postern-gate 
To Meihn, t o lie holden far anai t 
until his lioui should come, because the loids 
^Of that fieiee da} Avere as the lords of this. 

Wild beasts, and surelv would have tom the child 
Piecemeal among them, had the} hnoAvii , foi each 
But sought to lule foi his oavii self and hand, 

And man} hated Uthei for the sake ^ 

Of GorloYs Whoi efore Merlin took the child, 220 
And gave him to Sir A ntoii, an old knight ' 

And ancien lLfi lend of Uther, and Ins w'lfe 

Kiirsed the } oiing jirince, and rear’d him with hei own , 

And no man knew ^\nd ovci since the loids 

Have foughten like av ild beasts among theniselA^es, 

So that the i calm has gone to wnnek but noAv , 

This }eai, when Meilm (foi Ins hour had come) 
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Brought Aithni forth, .'uul set hmi m the Inll, 
Pioclaimiiig, “licit iR UthcFs heii, jour hing, 

A humhed \oices cnctl, “Aw ly with him 1 
No king of ouiK 1 a son of Goilols lie, 

Or else the tlnld of Anton, and no king, 

Oi else baschorii ” Yet Merlin tin o’ hm eiuft. 
And while the jicople clninoui'd for n king, 
nnd A 1 thin ci own’d , hut nftei , the great lords 
Banded, and so brake out in open war ’ 


Then while the King debated with Inmsclf/ 
If Arthiu were the child of fihainefnlnci?, J-'t 
Or bom the son of OoiloTs, after death, 

Or Uther’s son, and horn bcfoie hiR lime, 

Oi whether theie weie truth in nin thing 
Said b) these thitt, theie came to Canieliard, 
With Gawain and \oniig Moilred, hei two sons, 
Lot’s wife, the Queen of Orkno^, Billitcnt , 
’\Yhoin_as he conld, not as amnld^lho King 
Made feast for, ing, as thej sat at meat, 

A doubtful tin one is itc on snnmitr seas. 

Ye come fioin Aithni’s court Yk tor hts me n 
Report him 1 Yon, bnt je— think jc this kiug- 
So many those that hate him, and so strong, 

So few his knights, linwe\ci hraac they he — 
Hath IkkIj enow to hold his foeincn down f‘ 
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‘ 0 King,’ she cued, ‘and I will tell thee few, 
Few, but all bi aa e, all of one mind w itb liim , 

^ him when the &aango J.clls 

Of Hther’s p eerag e died, and Aithnr sat "f 
" .. we yla’ls, nid his arari lors ened, kV 

Be thou the knm, and we will work tha will^' 
lYTio loa 0 thee ” ^leu the King in low deep tones 
lAnd simple words of groat nuthoiita>;i- 'Tz L 
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Bound them b} bo .atmit % o-ws to hi? omj) bcII, 

That wlien they rose, hinghtcd from kneeling, some 
"Were pale as at the parsing of a ghost, 

I Some flush’d, and othci's dazed, ns one ^\ho ’ssakes 
^Half-blinded at the coming of a light 

‘But when he epake and chcei’d his Table Bound 
With jniffl , divnne, and comfortable woids, 
^Bevond^ny tongue to tell thee— I beheld 


And those around it and the Ciucified, 

I Down fiom the casement oicr Ailhiii, smote 
El amc-colo ur. veH and azure, in thice 
One falling upon each of tliiee fan queens, 

1 Who stooel in silence near his tin one, the fi lends 
f Of Arthur, gazing on him, tall, with bright 
kSweet face.s, who will lielp him at his need 

‘tiiid theie I saw mage Meilin, whose sast wit 
r And hnndied w-intcrs are but as the hands 280 

V, Of lojal \assals toiling foi then liogc 


A momentaiT likeness of the King ^ ^ 

And ere it left then faces, tin o’ the cioss° 


‘And near him stood the Lady of the Lake, 
"Who knows a subtler nngic than Ins own — ^ 
Clothed m whitc'ga35ite, mjstie, wondeiful^^_j^ 
She gave the King his huge cross-hilted sw’oid, 
tVlioieby to dnve the heathen out a mist 
Of ineense curl’d about her, and her face 
1 Wellm-Th was hulden in the jnmstor^jloom^ 
/Buttherc was heal’d among the holy Iijunns 
A -voice ns of the waters, foi she dwells 
Down m a deep , calm, wJiatsoevci stoims /■' 
/May shake the woild, and when the sniface^olls 
plinth powei to -walk the watem like our Loid 
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Was GorlolB, yea and daik was Utliei too, 

WeUuigh to blackness , but tbis King is fair 
Bej oud tbe race of Bntons and of men 330 

Moreovei, always in my mind I beat 
A cry from out the dawning of niy life, 

A mother weeping, and I hear hei say, 

^ “ Oj;liat ye had some biothei, piettj one. 



‘Ay,’ said the King, ‘and hear ye such a ci}' ? 
But when did Aitliur chance upon thee first ?’ 


‘ 0 King 1 ’ she cned, ‘ and I will tell thee true 
He found me first nhen jet a little maid 
Beaten I had been for a little fault 340 

Whereof I was not guiltj , and out I lan 
And flung mj self donni on a bt^nk of heath. 

And hated this fair woild and all theiein. 

And wept, and wish’d that I neie dead , and he — 

I know not whethei of himself he came. 

Or brought bj Meihn, who, thej saj , can -walk 
Unseen at pleasure — he was at my side. 

And spake sweet woids, and comforted my heart, 

And dned my teai-s, being a child witlj^e 
Aaid manj a time he came, and evermore 350 

As I giew greater giew i\uth me , and sad 
At times he seem’d, and sad with him was I, 

Stem too at times, and then I loved him not, 

But sweet again, and then I loved him welL 
And now of late I see him less and less, 
iBut those fiist da\ s had golden houi-s foi me, 

JFot then I suielj thought he would be king 

‘ But let me tell thee non another tale 
Eoi Blejs, oui Meilin’s mastei, ns thej saj. 

Died but of late, and sent liis ciy to me, 
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Moihn, an<l a^Vd linn if t1ie?t- things v.e\c tnitli— 

The idiuuug dragon and the nakfa! tlnld 
Descending m tlnTgloi y of the ‘^cas — 

Ht laugh’d as is Ins wont, and ansaver’d me - ‘IdO 
In nddU ng tnplets of ohi time, and said 

* ' Ram, ram, and snn ! a I’ainhow in the ski ' 

A >Oung man m ill he v iscr hi and h} , 

An old man’s wit niaj w.andei ore he die 
Ram, ram, and sun ! a rainhon on the lea ' 

And truth is this to me, and that to thee , 

Ami tnith or clothed oi naked let it he 

Ram, sun, and rim ' and tlie fiee blossom blows 
Sun, ram, and sun ' and where is he who knows? 

From the gicat deep to the great dei p he goes ’ 410 

‘ So Mcilm nddling angei’d me , hut thou 
Fear not to grve this King thine onh child, 

Gmncitrc ai great barda of him will sing 
Hereafter , and dark aai mgs fiom of old / 

Ranging and ringing tin o’ the minds of men, 

And echo’d by old folk beside then fires 
For comfort after their wage-work is done, 

Speak of tiie King , and Merlin m our time 

Hath spoken also, not m jest, and sworn 

Tlio’ men inn\ wound liim Hint he i ill not die, 420 

Hut pass, ngnm to come , and then or now 

TJtterh smite the heathen nndeifoot, 

Till these and all men had lum foi their king ’ 

She fijiako and King Lcodogrvn rejoiced, 

Rut imic-mg ‘Shall I answer voa oi n.aj V 
Dmihiod, and drtw\<c<k noddesl and and mw " 
Dniiiumg a sloja of lanel tliat e\ti grew, 
hield after field, up to a In ighf, the peak 
Il^e-hiddcn, and there on a phantom Img, 
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Now looming, and now lost , and on the slope 430 
The swoid lose, the ^iv^ell, the herd was duven, 

File glimpsed , and aTl the land fiom roof and iich, 

In diifts of smoke hefoie a rolling wind, 

Stieam’d to the peak, and mihgled with the ha/e 
And made it thicker , wliile the phantom king 
Sent out at times a i oice , and heie oi theie 
Stood one who pointed towaiVl the voice, the rest 
Slew on and burnt, ciying, ‘No king of oui’s. 

No son of Uthei, and no king of oui’s 

TiU with a wink his dieain was changed, the ha/e 440 

Descended, "ancl the solid eaith became 

As nothing, hut the King stood out in heaven, 

Clown’d And Leodogran awoke, and sent 
Ulfius, and Brastias and Bedi\ ere, 

Back to the couit of Arthur answei ing yea 

Then Arthur chaiged his w'nmor whom he loved 
And honour’d most, Sii Lancelot, to ride foi th 
And bring the Queen , — and watch’d him fi oni the gates 
And Lancelot past aw aj among the flowei's, 

(For theu was latter Apnl) and letuni’d 450 

Among the flowei’s, in May, with Guuievere 
To whom arrived, b} Dubnc the high saint, 

Cliief of the chinch m Britain, and before 
Tlie statehest of hei altai-shnnes, the King 
That mom was mamed, while in stainless white, 

Tlie fair beguuiei’s of a nobler time. 

And gloi-jung in their rows and him, his knights 
Stood round him, and rejoicing in his ] 0 ) 

Far shone the fields of May thio’ open door, 

Tlie sacred altar blossom’d white with klay, 460 

Tlie bun of Maj descended on their King, 

Tliei gazed on all earth’s beauty in their Queen, 

Roll d incense, and theie past along the hj nms 
A voice as of the waters, while the two 
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Swaie at the shunc of CJiiist a dcathle'^s love 
And Arthni s.nd, ‘ Behold, thy doom is mine. 

Let cliance what Mill, I loic thee to the dcalh 
To Mhom the Queen icphcd Mith dioopiii'' e^es, 

‘King and ni) loi-d, I lo\e thee to the death ’’ 

And hoi} Dubnc spread Ins hands and siMke, 470 

‘ Beign }e, and Ine and lo\o, and make the woild 
Othci, and may th> Queen he one Mith thee, 

And all this Onlci of tin Table Round 
Fulfil the boundless pin pose of then King ’’ 

So Dubne said , but uhen the} left the shnne 
Great Lords fiom Rome bcfoie the ]K)itnl stood, 

In sconiful stillness ga/ing as thc\ ])ast , 

Then while thc> placed a cit} all on fiic 
With sun and cloth of gold, the tuimpets blcM, 

And Arthur’s k'nighthood sang befoic the King — 480 

‘BIom trumpet, foi the MOild is Mhite Mith May , 

Blow tnimjiet, the long night hath i oil’d omo} 1 
BIom thro’ the liiiiig woild — " Lot the King leign ” 

‘Shall Rome or Heathen mlc in AithuFs lealm ? 

Flash bland and lance, fall battlea\e upon helm. 

Fall battlcnxe, and flash brand ' Isit the King reign 

‘ Stnke for the King and In o ' his knights have heavd— 

Tliat God hath told the King a s met m ord ^ 

Fall battleaxe, and flash brand '‘“TcTtlleKing leigii 

‘BIom tiunipet ' he Mull lift us fioiu the dust 490 
Blow trumpet ' live the sticngth and die the lii&t ' 

Clang battleaxe, and clash brand * Let the King leign 

‘Stiakc for the King and die ' and if thou diest. 

The King is King, and ever Mills the highest 

Clang battleaxe, and clash brand ' Let the King reign 
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Tuat story -wlucli the bold Sir Bedivcre, 

First mode and latest left of all the knights, 
Told, "when the man was no more tlian a voice 
In the white winter of lus age, to those 
With whom he dwelt, new faces, other minds 

For on their march to westward, Bedivero, 
Who slowly paced among the slumbering host, 
Heard m Ins tent the moanmgs of the Kmg 

‘ I found Him in the shining of the stars, 

I mark’d Him in the flowering of His fields. 
But in His ways with men I find Him not 
I waged His ware, and now I pass and die. 

0 me 1 foi why is all around us here 

As if some lesser god had made the worl^ 

But had not force to shape it as he would, 

Till the High God hehold it flora beyond, 

And enter it, and make it beautiful ? 

01 else as if the world weie wholly fair, 

But that these eyes of men are dense and dim. 
And have not power to see it as it is 
Peichance, because we see not to the close , — 
For I, being simple, thought to work His wull. 
And have but stricken with the sword m vain , 
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And nil wheieon I lcan’<l in wife tintl fnend 
Is tinitoi to 1113 jicnce, find nil in\ renlm 
Keels bm k into the beast mid is no nnire 
Jly Goil, thou linst forf'olteii mo in niv donth 
Nn.) —God ni} Christ — I pass but shall not die ’ 

Tlicn, ere the hst -weird kittle in the -a I'st, 

Tliere came on Arthur skeping, Gavam kill’d 30 

In linncelot’s wni, the gliost of Gawnni blonii 
Along a wnnilenn" v, iiid, and past his car 
Went sbnlbng, ‘ nollon, hollow all drlight 1 
Hail, King ’ to inorron (bon shalt pa^s nirai 
Farewell ' there is an isle of rest for thee 
And I am blown along a -wandering -mnd, 

And hollow, hollow, hollow all delight’ 

And fainter onwnid, like wild bmls that change 
Tlieir season in Ihc night and wail tlicir waa 
From cloud to cloud, ilown tin. long wind the dream 40 
Siinli’il , but in going mingled with dim cries 
Far 111 tbc moonbgbt bare among the lulls,' 

As of sonic loncli titj sack'd bj night, 

‘When all is lost, and wife and child w ith wad 
Pass to new lords , ami Arthur w oke and call'd, 

‘ Who spake ? A dream O light upon the w uid, 

Tliino, Gawnm, was the voice— arc these dim ones 
'rhino 1 01 doth all that hnnnts the waste and -wald 
Mourn, knoiving it will go along watli me?' 

Tins heard the bold Sir Redivcrc and spake 50 

‘ 0 me, mj King, let pass win tea cr -will, 

Eh es, and the harmleas glamonr of the field , 

But m their stead tin name and glora cling 
To all high places bkc a golden cloud 
For over but ns j et thou shalfc not pass 
1 Light was Gawam in life, and light in death 
I Is Gawain, for the ghost is ns the man , 
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And caio not tlion for dieanis from Inm, bnt nse — 

I heal the steps of Modied in the west, 

And with Inm many of tlij people, and knightii GO 
Once thine, whom thou hast loved, but gi osser grown 
Tlian heathen, spitting at their \ ows and thee 
Rights! ell 111 heart the} know thee for the King 
Anse, go forth and conquer as of old ’ 

Tlien spake King Arthui to Sn Bedivere 
‘ Ear other is this battle m the v est 
Wlieieto wo move, tlian when we strove m youth, 

And brake the petty kings, and fought with Rome, 

Or tlinist the he«ithen from the Roman wall. 

And shook him thro’ the noitli 111 doom is ninie 70 
To war against my people and my knights 
jlTie king who fights his people fights himself 
And they my knights, who loved me once, the stioke 
Tliat stnkes them dead is as my death to me 
Yet let us hence, and find or feel a way 
Thro’ this bbnd haze, which over since I saw 
One lying in the dust at Almesbiiry, 

Hqth folded in the passes of the world ’ 

^len lose the King and moved his host by night. 

And ever push’d Sir Modred, league by league, 80 
Back to the sunset bound of Lyonnesse — ^ 

A laud of old iipheaven from the abyss 
By ^e, to sink into the abyss again , 

'’'Wheie fragments of forgotten peoples dwelt, 

And the long mountains ended in a coast 
Of ever-shifting sand, and far away y 
The phantom circle of a moaning sea, f jt 
There the pursu^OT could pursue no more,^ 

And he that fledjuo fui’thoMjlyL.the.King^, / 
fAnd there, that day when the great light of heaven 90 
' fBum’d at lus lowest in the rolling year. 
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Oil tlie waste sand tbe waste sea they closed 

Nor ever^j et had Artbm fought a fight 

Like this last, dim, w eird battle of the west 

A deathwhite mist slept over sand and sea 

Whereof the chill, to him who breathed it, die'll 

Down with his blood, till all his heart was cold 

With formless fear , and ev’n on Arthur fell 

Confusion, since he saw not \ihom he fought 

For fnend and foe weio shadows in the mist, 100 

And fnend slen fnend not knowing wliom he sle''i^ » 

And some had i isions out of golden \piitli, i 

And some beheld the faces of dd ghosts 

Look in upon the battle , and in the mist ^ 

Was mam a noble deed, many a base, ^ ^ 

And chance and cratt and strength in single fi^ljt 
, And e\ er and anon n itli host to host " ' 

Shocks, and the sp\intcTing sp^T,the hardTiiai^ h-CTw, 
Shield-breakings, and the clash of brands, the 
, battleates on shatter’d helms, and phneks 
After the Clinst, of those n ho falling down 
Look’d lip foi heaven, and only saw the mist , 

And shouts of heathen and the ti-aitor knights, 

Oaths, insult, filth, and monstrous blasphemies. 

Sweat, wnthings, anguish, laboii nng^ortTic lungs 
In that close mist, and cryings for the hglit, 

Moans of the dung, and -voices of the dead / 


no 


Last, as by some one deathbeJ after wail 
Of suffering, silence follo-WB, or thro’ death 
Or deathlike swoon, thus over all that shore, 120 '' 

Save for some whisper of the seetlung seas, * 

A dead hush fell , but when the dolortnm day , 

Grew drearier toward twihght fallmg, came 
, A bitter wind, clear from the North, and bleu 
The mist aside, and with that wind the tide 
Rose, and the pale King glanced across the field 
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Of battle but uo man was moving tlieie , 

Nor any cry of Clmstian beai-d thereon, 

Nor } et of heathen , only the ^uui wave D 
Brake m among dead faces, to and fio ' 

Swa^ mg the helpless hands, and up and down 
Tumbling the hollow helmets of the fallen. 

And shiver’d brands that once had fought with Rome, 
\And rolling far along the gloomy shores ‘ ^ ' 

l^e voice of days of old and da> s to be i 


130 


f 


Then siiake King Arthui to Sii Bediveie, 
And whitei than the mist that all dav long 


Had held the field of battle was the King 


I 


‘Hearest thou this great voice that shakes tl'e woild, 
And wastes the narrow icalm wheieoii we mm 1^0 
And beats upon the faces of the dead, 

My dead, as tho’ they had not died foi me ? — 

0 Bediveie, foi on my heart hath fall’n 
Confusiou, till I know not what I am, 

Noi whence I am nor whethei I be King 
Behold, I seem but King among the dead ’ 


Then spake the bold Sii Bedivere ‘ My Kiiig: 

King ever} wdiere ' and so the de,id have kingS)^ 

Theie also wnll I worship thee as King 
Yet still tin lif e is w liofe , and still I live ISO 

Who love thee , but wlio liates thee, he that bfO'iE^bt 
The heathen back apiong us, ) ouder stands, 

Modred, unhami’d, the traitoi of thine house ” 

V 

Then spake the King ‘M} house hath been nn 
doom 

But call not thou this traitoi of mj house 
Who hath but dwelt beneath one loof with mg— 

'' -II. II i^rfi - * ‘ " ' 

"My house aie rather the} who swaie my iow% 
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Yea, even while they brake them, osniM me EliUfr 
Anti well for thee, saj ing in my darjvhonr, 

"Wlien all the purport of my throne hath fail’d, 
Tliat quick or dead thou holdest me for Tvirig^ 
Kang am I, whatsoever be their cry , 

And one last ac^tkuighpod-Bhalt thou see ^ 
Yet, ere I pa^’ And uttering this the King 
^Matle at the man then Modred smote his hegt 
Haid on that helm which manj a heathen sword 
Had beaten thin , vhilc Arthur at one blow, 
Striking the last stroke witli Excahbur, 

Slew him, and all but slam himself, he fell 

So all daj long the noise of battle roll’d 
Among the mountains b} the winter sea , 

Until King Arthur’s Table, man bj man, 

Had fall’n m Lyonnesse about their lord, 

King Arthur Then, because his wound was deep, 
Tlie bold Sir Beduere uplifted him. 

And bore lum to a chapel nigh the field, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross, 

That stood on a dark strait of Imrren land 
On one side laj the Ocean, and on one 
Laj a greakAiater, and the moon was full 

/’ Then spake King Arthur to Sir Hednerc 
/‘Tlie sequel o f to-da^ unsolders all / L 
The goodliest fellowship of famous knighta 
Whereof tins wmrld holds record Such a sleep 
The} sleep — the meu I loved I think that we 
^hnll never more, at anj future time, 

Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 
Walking about the gardens and the halls 
OfjCamelot, as in the days that were 
f j I perishjg^tlus people whiHi' I mad“e,4'' 

Tlio iltrlin sware that I should come again 
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To rule once more , but, let ■wbat will be, be, 

I am 60 deeplj smitten tiiro’TbClmhn 

Tliat without help I cannot last till moni 
Thou thorefoie take my brand Excalibui, 

"Which was my pnde for thou rememberest liow' 

In those old daj s, one Bunimci noon, an aiTii 
Hose up from out the bosom of the lake, i! 

Clothed in vrliite samite, mystic, wonderful, ; , 

Holding the swoid— and how I row’d across 200 

; And took it, and have w'om it, like a king , t 
,'^^And, w lioi e soever Ij im sung or told 
In aftertime, this also slrnlTbe known 
But now^ delay not take Excabbur, 

And fling him fai into the middle mere 

"Watch w’hat thou selst, and lightly bring me w ord ’ 

<■ 

To luni replied the bold Sir Bedivcre 
‘It IS not meet. Sir King, to leave thee thus. 

Aidless, alone, and smitten thio’ the helm — 

A bttle thing may harm a wounded man , / 210^ 

Yet I thj jifiafc will all perform at full, 

"Watch what I see, and lightly bnng thee word ’ ^ 


So saying, from the min’d shniio he stept, ^ 
And in the moo n atliw ait the place of tombs, 
"Where lay the niightj~Bones of ancient men. 

Old knights, and ovei them the sea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam He, stopping d''" 
Bj ngzag paths, and l uts o f pointed lock, 

Came on the shuung Ie\cls pf the lake 

A. , 






There drew he foith the binud Excalibui," 
And o’er him, drawing it, the wintei moon, 
Bnghtemng the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen wit h frost against the hilt 
For all the haft twinkled mth diamond snaiks, 


220 
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TB^IJ’A'SSIJTG-^F ARTHUE 1 / 


(Mjaaada of topa4;R"lits, and jacinth-Tvork^. | 
I Of subtlest jeweU^ Ho gazed so long l 

Tliat both bis eyes were dazzled as be. s tood, 
This \va> and that dividing the svnft mind, 
Xn jict to throiv but at tlie last it seem’d 
Better to leave Evcalibur conceal’d 


There in the manj -knotted watei flags. 

That -wlnstled stiff and dry about the^maige 
So strode lie back slon to the uoiinded iHng 


Then spake King Aitlini to Sii Bedivere 
‘ Hast thou perform’d my mission which I ga 
What is it thou hast seen ? or what hast lieai 


I 


And answci made the bold Sii Bedivere 
‘I h&ird the npple washing in the reeds, 

And the wild v, atcr lapping on the emg ’ 

^ 'h ' 

To whom icplied King Artlnn, faint and pale 
‘ Thou hast b etiai ’d th-y iiatui c. and th^-momc ^ 
Not reudeniig true ansner, as beseem’d 
Thj fbalti , nor like a noble knight 
For surer sign had follow’d, either hand, 

Or 1 Dice, or else a motion of the meie 
This IS a shameful thing foi men to lie 
Yet now, I chaige thee, quicklj go again, 

As thou art lief and deal, and do the thing 
I bade thee, watch, and lightly bung me vord 

Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 
Across the ndge, and paced beside the mere,rt 
Conn^g the dew3' pebbles, fix’j l in thought , / 
But when he saw the wonder of tlie hiilt^™”* ' 
How epnous^j and strangely chased, he smote 
His palms together, and he cued aloud 
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‘ And if indeed I cast the brand away, 

■^Surely a jirecious thing, one worthy no^j 
Should thus be lost foi ever from the earth, 
Whicli,niiglit have pleased the e^es of many men 
What^^ood should follow this, if this •were done? 2C0 
Wliat harm, undone? Deep liami to disobey, 
^eeing^obedience is the bond of i ule 
Were ic well to obe) then, if a king demand 
All act unprofitable, against himself 1 
Tlie King is sick, and Knous not wJiat he does 
What recoi’d, or what lelic of mj lord 
Should be to aftertime, but euipt 3 bn ath 
And nimoura of a doubt ? But were this kept. 

Stored in some treasure-house of mighty kings, 

Some one might shon it at a joust of arras, 270 

Sayav^f “Kxng ArtJbur’ii swnrd,. Dxcabbur,. 

Wrought b} the lonclj maiden of the Lake 
Nine } ears she wrought it, sitting m the deeps 
Upon the hidden bases of the hills” 

So might sonic old man speak in the aftertime 

To all the people, inning reverence 

But now much lionoui and much fame were lost ’ 

So spake he, clouded with his own conceit. 

And hid Excahbur the second time, — - 

And so strode back slow to the wounded King 280 

Tlien spoke King Arthur, bieathing hcaiily 
‘What IS it thou liast seen 1 oi what hast heard 

And answer made the bold Sir Bediveie 
‘ I lieaixl the w ater lapping on the crag, 

And the long ripple washing m the reeds ’ 

To whom lephetl King Arthur, much in w'rath 
‘ Ah, miserable and unkind, untinie. 
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/ Unknightly, traitor-Iiearted 1 Woe is^nie ' / 
t^l^ufclionfcy f orpeta a dj ing Iving, 

wLaid widow’d of tbe x>ower in his e} e 290 

t/Tliat bow’d tlie will I see tliee w hat thou art, 

For thou, the latest-left of all mj knights. 

In whom should meet the offices of all, 

Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hilt , 

Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 
Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes 
Yet, for a man may fail in dut^ twice, 

And the third time maj' prosper, get thee hence 
But, if thou spare to fling Excahbur, 

I will ai ise and slay thee n ith mj hands.’ 30C 

Then quickly lose Sir Bednere, and lan. 

And, leaping doun the ridges hghtlj", plunged 
Among the bulrush beds, and clutch’d the sword, 

And strongly 'whe^’d and threw it The great brand 
Made lightmngs in the splendour of the moou)^ 

And flashing round and round, and whirl’d in an aiuh, 
^liqt hke^streamer^;yh.C northern mom. 

Seen where tlie*raovingJslMj3f winter sliockg. , 

B} night, with noises of the Noithcm Sea f 
So flash’d and fell the brand Excalibur 31C 

But ere he dipt the surface, i osc an arm 
Clothed m white samite, mj stic, wonderful, 

And caught him bj the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere 
And lightly went the other to the Eing 

Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker breath 
‘ Now see I by thine eyes that this is done''^'' 

Speak out what is it thou hast heard, or seen ?’ 

And answer made the bold Sir Beiln ei e 
‘Sn King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the geinsl^ 
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Should blind’ my puipose, foi I iievei saw, ^ 

Nor sfiairsee^ti e or elsewhere, till I die. 

Not tho’ I live thre e lives of mortal m en, 

So great a miracle as yonderlult 

Then with both hands I flung him, wheeling hil» 1 

But when I look’d again, beliflJjLan arm, 

Clothed m white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

Tliat caught him by the hilt, and brandish d liiii' 

Three times, and diew him under in the mere ’ 

And answer made King Arthui, bieathing h?^^^ 330 

‘My end draws nigh , ’tis time that I were gon<^ 

Make broad thy shouldci-s to receive my weight) 

And bear me to the margm , yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and T shall die.’ 


So saying, from the pavement he half rose, 
Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm. 

And looking wistfully with wide blu e eyes 
A s in a pict^ e Him Sir BeSivere 
Remorsefully regarded thro’ his teare, 

And would have spolen, but he found not wor^^® > 
Tlien took with care, and kneeling on one kne^j 
(Tei both his shoulders diew' the languid handP> 
And rising bore him thro’ the place of tombs 


But, as he walk’d, King Arthui panted har(l> 

Like one that feels a nig htmare on his bed 
"Wlien all the house is mute So sigh’d the Kii'fi- 
-Muttermg and murmunug at his ear, ‘Quick, qmck ' 

T fear it is too late, and I shall die ’ 

But the other swiftly strode from ndge to ridg®i 
Qothed with his breath, and lookiutr, as he w^lh’d, 360 
LargefThan human on the frozen lulls 
He heaid the deep behind him, and a cry 
Bcfoie His own thought dime him like a (fOnd 
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Dr^clasli’d his haniess in the icy caves 
Slid liarren chasms, and all to left and right 
The baie black cliff clang’d lound him, as he based 
His feet on juts of slijijiei^ crag that inng 'c < ^ 
Sharp smitten with the dint of aimed hcel&:;;;j^^ 
And on a sudden, lo ' the level lake, 

And the long^glU£ifi 3 .of the n intei moon 


3G( 


'Hien saw they how tbeie hove a dusky baige, 

Dark as a funeraLacaif fi mu-stcm .ttustexa, t 
Beneath them , and descending thej w'ere wire 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms, 
Bl ack-stoled ^ black-hooded, like a dream — by these 
Tliiee Queens with crowns of gold and from them rosi 
'a crj that shuei’d to the tingling stars, 
l;i^nd, as it weie one \oice, an agony 
Of lamentation, like a w ind that shnlls 
All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 37( 
Or hath come, since the making of the world 


ITien iiiumiui’d Aithur, ‘ Place me in the barge ’ 

So to the barge thej came There those three Queens 
jPut forth their hands, and took the King, and wept, 
[tent she, that lose the tallest of them all 
And fairest, laid his head upon hei lap, 

And loosed the shatter’d casque, and clmfed Ins hands, 
And call’d linn bj his name, complaining loud, 

And dropping bitter tears against a brow 
Striped with dark blood for all his face was w lute ^8{ 
And colourless, and like the jiiitU cr’d mo on ^ 

Bmote-bj the fresh beam of the spmiging east , I 
k. And all h is greaves and cipsses fl ash'd w ith drops ^ 

Of onset , and the light and h\8t j~ou8 cu rls— 

That made his foiehead like a using sun 
High fiom the daTs-throne — were paich’d with dust , 

Or, clotted into nouits and hanging loose, 
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Mix’d ■with the knightly giowth that fringed Ins lips n 
S o like a shatter’d colnnin lay the King , ^ 

Not like that Arthur who, with lance in lest, 

From smiiL toplTmie a star of tournament, 

Shot thro’ the hsts at Camelot, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies and of kings 

Then loudly cned the hold Sir Bedivere 
‘ Ah ’ my Lord Arthur, whithei shall I go ? 

"Where shall I hide m y forehead and my ^^yeaJ 
For now I see the tmeoIdOmes are dead, 

"Wlien every morning brought a noble chance, 

i And everj' chance brougiduaiLa noble knight J 

Such times have been not since the light that led '"^00 
i'riie holy Elders with the gift of jnyrr h 
But now the whole Round Table is tiissoh ed 
"Which was an image of the mighty world. 

And I, the last,’^rtorth companionless. 

And the days darken round me, and the j ears, 

Among new men, strange faces, other mmds ’ 

( And slowly answer’d Arthur from the barge 
‘ Tlie old order changeth, jnelding place to new, 

And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 410 
001111014; thyself what comfort is m me ? 

I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He withm lumself make pure 1 but thou. 

If thou shouldst never see my face agam. 

Pray for my souL More things are wrought b}’’ praj ei 
Tlian this world dreams of "Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day 
For what are men bettei than sheep or goats 
Til at nourish a blind life within the bram, ' 

If, knowmg God, they lift not hands of prayer 420 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
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For so llie whole louiiil earth js cvoiy way 
Round b\ gold chnins about the foot of God 
^ But now farewell I nm going a long way 
With these thou scest — if indewl I go 
(For all inj mind is clouded with a doubt) — 

To the islnnd-inlle} of A\ ilion , 

Where falls not had, or nun, or au} snou. 

Nor ei er wind blows loudly , but it lies 
Deep-mcadow’d, liapjn, fair with orclmnl lawms V^430 
And bow Cl \ hollows crown’d with summer Fca, 

■Wlieio I will heal me of mv gneimts wound ’ 


So said he, and the liargc with oar and sad 
Moi ed from the bnnk, like sonTc fy]i 


U’\f' 


RWan 


^Tlnt, fluting a wild qirpkcre her death, 

Ruffles her pure cold jilumc, and takas the mxsl O 
swart hy wel^ Long stood Sir liodn 
gs^udrliig man\ mcmorias, till the hull 
Look’d one black dot against the of dawn, 
And on the mere the wading diwl awa\ £/; . ( , 


But w hen that moan had jiaat for e\ crniorc, 
Tlie atdlnesa of the dead world’s winter dawn 
Amazed him, and he ground, ‘Tlic King is gone’ 
And therewithal came on him the w eanl rh\ me. 

‘ From the great deep to the groit deep he goas.’ 


WHiereat he slowh turn’d and slowlj clon ib j 
The last hard footstep of that ironjirag, 

Tlience mark’d the black linll [uoi mg j et, and cried, 

‘He passes to be King among the dead, 

And after hailing of Ins guei ous wound 4C0 

He comes again , but— if lie come no more— 

0 me, be j on dark Queens in /on black boat 
Wlio slmek’d and wad’d, the three whereat we gazetl 
On that high daj, when, clotlusi with Imng hght^ 
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They stood before liis tlirone in silence, friends - - 
Of Artliui, ■who shoidd help him at lus need ?’ 


Then from the dawn it seem’d there caine, but faint 
As from be} ^ondJhe-Jwwt-ef-tke -woild, IfjOL 
Like the last echo bom of a gieat cry, 

Sounds, as if some fair city were one v oice 460 

Around a king retm-ning from his wars 


Tliereat once moi e he moved about, and clomb 
Ev’n to the highest he could climb, and saw. 
Straining his e} es beneath an arch of hand. 

Or thought he saw, the speck that bare the Kmg, 
Down that long water opening on the deep 
Somewhere far off, pass on and on, and go 
From less to leas and vanish into light 
And tlie new sun rose bringing the new year 
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Notks 

1 Leodogran, the King of Oatneliard Tlicso nemos are 
vanonsly aptlt Leodegrawnce, Lcoilcgan, Lodegrcan, end Came 
lud, Camelynrdc, Caracljard, Camcliard in Malory’s Mortc 
(T Arthur, and other minor legcndaiy norks A note in 
Wright’s (xlition of Malory says, “Cninoliaid is apparently' the 
district called CarmduU in the English mctncal romanco of 
ifcrtin, on the border of which mos a town called Brcckciiho 
(’Brecknock) Further on ui the same fioein tho capital ofj 
Carmolido is said to ho Garoliaisc ” 

4 Guinevere delight Scan i 

Quinolvirc, and | in lidr | his 6no ] dellght| 

Tlic pause after the word ‘Gmncicro’ gnes emphasis to tho 
name and importance to the character Geoffrey of Monmouth in 
his n xHlory of the /Mtoi^s^pplls the name Guanhuinara, and states 
fhiitTTicTMy was descended from a nohlo family ofJRomans, and. 
educated under Duke Cadoi of Cornu all, and siirjiassi^lifjimity 
all the women of tho island.” Tlic follomng spcIlingB of tho name 
are alsofoiihd — Guenhara, Cenure, GEcnlnvy’far, Gaynor, Gueno 
ver, and 

6 For many 'a petty king GeoDroy of Monmouth giiea 
accounts of tho reigns of Bnitns (grandson of Ascamus) and Ins 
three sons, Locrnio, Alhanach, and Camber , Lcir, Bclinus 
(brother of Brennus, tho conqueror of Rome), Cossibclaumis, 
Arvimgus, Lucius, Basianus, Camssiiis, Asclepiodotus, Cool, 
Octavius, Maximianus, Constantino, Voitigeru, and Conston 
tine’s sons Aitrehus, Ambrosins, and Utlior 
^3 For first Amelins died ®ie~tm^i of Anroliu^oul^ 

‘Aurelius Emrys’ in Oartlh and Lynette) occupies tho fifth 

- - 
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l)ook of Geoffrcj 8 Unoutclc After ckfoitnig "S oriii'cra 
lie coiujuei's the .Sa\oii 5 , bchenilfi licneist, niid, Merlins 
nul, trrtnsjxirt‘1 the ^cut ptoius cnllc<l * 7 he (unnt^K Dance from 
Kildare m Ireland to ,Snli«biirj rinni, vlitrc be erects tbem as 
a niununrient to Iho Bntiph chioffl plain hy llengist rinam Jic 
18 poisoned bj a Ra\oii At Ins dc.itli there nppcira n •wonderful 
comet, from vhiUi i*mno two long and hdlliant logellicr 

M itli a fairj fonn iniii li re‘<tjnbling a dragon 

And after blm King OUicr Tlic sixth 1)Ook of tbc 
Chronicle contains the reign of Utber His first act after 1^ 
election to the cromi is to cause tao golden dragons to bo made 
in mutation of that vliicb be liad seen iii Utber s comet’s tail , 
one of tbcoc bo soleninlj ofiera uji in tbc ebnreb at M iiicbester, 
and takes the other ns tbc rojnl st-indanl, alienee be was 
afterwards called Pen T)ragoti or Dmgon’a bead [See tbc des 
cnption in of Arthurs crest, “The Dragon of the 

great Pendrngoiisliip ] After comiuonng rceolters in the 
northern proaances, Utber goes rouiul all the ftcottisb nations, 
and rcclninis that rclicllious people fiorti tlioir ferocity He 
then oecrconies (torlois, Duke of Cornwall, and niames bia 
vidow, Igcmn After other bvttlcs, be i« poisoned bj lUo 
Saxons, and liuneil at Monebengo near Ins brother Aurelius. 

10 for n space ,,.A bint is gi\cn in these yords of the failure^ 
ybieb in the end is to oicrtnkc the work of Arthur’s 

17 Malorj’s words aic, “But within few \carcB afCcpKing 
Arthur woniio all the ^o^th, Rcntlniid and all that were under 
their obejsance Also a part of Wales held against King 
Arthur, hut bee oectxamt them all, as bee did the remnant, and 
all through the nrfilo prowcs'c of liimselfc and his knights of the 
Hound Table " ^aWe Bound, the onlcr of knighthood csta 
g blifihcd bj Kjng*Artlmr It took its name from a large ronnd 
^ table at which the king and Ins kniglits sat for incals Such 
a table is still presen ed at Winchester as baling belonged to 
King Artlinr Some accounts sai lliat there were 100 scats at 
the table, and that it was origiimlh constmeted to imitate the 
shape of the world, which long after Arthur’s time was supposed 
to he flat and circular in form , see Gvtvcifrc 

(i? J j ” But I was first of all tlio 1 mgs ivlio drew 

The knighthood errant of this realm and all 
Tlio realms together under me, their Head, 

In that fair Order of iny Table Round, 

A glorious Compaiii , the flower of men 
To sene ns model for the mighty woihl 

And be the fair lioginniug of a time ” 

We are further told that tins table was onmnalli coiiRtroftf-rl 1>v 
Merlin, the waxard, for Utber Pondmgon'^ w-ho preTenTed it to 
Loodogran, but that on Arthur’s mamaco with Ty.r„in,v.,..,>o 
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tiniif'litor, tho table and 100 knights itli it wcio sent (o AiHim 
Mitb Gimicverc ns a ucddin;' mft tlint should please hiw more 
^ than n grant of land One of tlic 8e.\ts mus called the Sicf/e (» c 
scat) Pcrihu‘t [see The Ln‘il /owrwnwcw/] bDcnusc it snalloued 
up niij nnthasto person a ho sat in it Onlnhnd the Pure -wns 
the onl> knight a ho could occupy it \\ ilh snfetj Other accounts 
say that tho Round Table Mas constructed in imitation of tho 
table used by Christ and His disciples at tho Last Supper , that 
it containctl 13 scats, and that the seat oiiginallj occupied by 
Christ was nlu-ajs empty eacept uhcii occupied by tlio Holy 
Grail Other Kiuct and Princes besides Arthur bad Round Tables 
In the rcipi of Edward I Roger do Mortimer established a 
Round Table for tho furtheiauce of uarbko pastimes, and King 
Kdwnrd m is said to ha\e done the same ‘To hold a Round 
Table ’ came to mean little more than to hold a tournament 
Tho knights of the Round Table uhose deeds are tolil in 
The Idi/lh of the Kwq, arc — 


lieiltrerc. “ First iijadc and latest left of all the knights , ” 

Lancelot * ‘ His u arrior u horn he lo\ ’d and honour’d most , ” 

*GawavK " A iccklcss and iiTCicient luiiglit iias he , ” 
*Modtxd ' Struck for tho throne, and striking found his 
doom , ” 

*Garcih “ Uiidoruciit tho sooty yokeof kitchen \n8snlagc,” 
Kat/ “ No inolhiu master of tho meats and drinks , ’’ 

Gemini “A tnbutarj prince of Dc\on ,” married to Lnid , 

Ihlin “Tho Saiage , ’ and Balan, liis brothei , [Pure,” 
Peraml " Whom Arthur and his knighthood call’d Tho 
Galahatl “But I, Sii Aitliui, saw tho Holy Grad,” 

Horn “ A sq uaro set man and lionest , ” of Lancelot’s km , 

PeUeasf “ Of the Isles , ” enamoured of Etarro, 

Tristram “ Of the Woods , ” slam by Mark, Isolt’s husband 
Also Uljin>s, Bmstias, } alcncc, M\i\ Sa/jran^m^ -fy 

24 rooted, grubbed uji by the roots the coni, etc 

20 the wolf dovour, a common occurrence to this daj in 
parts of India 

28 lout four foot Many authentic records of uolf 
reared childrcu in comparati\ elj modem times arc to be found 
A good account of a lialf wild boy, captured m a wolf’s don, is 
giien in Dr Ball’s Jungle Life in Jndta, uheie tho description of 
tho boy’s habits talbes uith that gl^cn in tho text of the habits 
of his forcniniiors in Caineliardo Cf the talc of Romulus and 
Remus and the ancient belief m tho existence of the were wolf, 
or loup garou, a bogie, half-man, half-uolf, that dcioui'ed 
children Giraldus Cambrcnsis tolls us that Irishmen can 
“ change into wolves " 


•Sons of I-ot and Bolllcout. and bo called Arthur b nephows 
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12 wolf lUco men Cf GrramI uml htul, of iKiixlit kinglita — 

" Sinpt from (he three Oeml wohca of -wonmn Ijoni 
Tlio three g^ij RUitn of nmioitr Mhieh thc^ vore ” 

A 11 mook four foot, go ou nil fmirs like the wolf Hint had 
suckled them 

, 4 .14 Qronn’d for, cngcilj longed for 
^^’^15 his brothe r king TJrlon, c.dlcd ‘Rion’ in ^ftHtn nnd 
‘ Urjence ’ or ‘ Uycncc, king of North Wnks ’ by Mnlorj 

As. .16 a heathen horde, called ftnrnccii'! in Mtrtiu and by Mnlorj , 
in reality they ucre iicrhnps NorRcmen, “the heathen of the 
Northern Sen’ (Orratnt and Lmd) nnd ,‘5a'':ona 

IS And on the spUco amazed Notice the nllitcmtion , the 
dominant letters arc n/i, L, and I , all sharp, hard sounds 

41 Ho Is not Hther’s son. Tor tho reason of these doubts, sec 
below 

54 tho’ his face was bare i r lim \ isor, the face piece of his 
nelmct, was raised A hint is, jierhnps, here given (hat Oumov ere 
ouglit to have instinetiv elj known at sight of Arthurs face that 
ho was God’s ‘highest creature here’, but, os she says of herself, 
in tho Idyll that bears her iminc, her 

“ fal'c voluptuous jindc, Hint took 
Too easily iinprcsmons from liclow , 

Would not look up " 

to rceogniro the height of Arthur’s punty 

50 Felt life min this lino the first, second, and fifth foot are 
trochees, as is also tho first foot of tho next lino — 

“ Flit tho I light of I her eyes | into ] his life * 

Smite on j tlio sdd |deii ” 

Such variations from the iiBiinl iambic regularity ^“discortls 
dear to the musician ” (90(1 Dicam «) — give strength and Cniplmsis 
and prevent monotony For other examples, sec General Intro 
duction, p \ix Malory says simply, “And there had King 
Arthur tho first sight of Gueiicver, daughter unto King Leo 
degmunce, and cv ci after ho lov cd her ’’ 

4 62 For while For introduces Uio reason of Ins return 

(kl for most Idugs Sec below, linos 110 11 1, for *hc names „ 
of some of them 

A 72 the son of Gorlols Gorlois is called by Geoffrey of Iilon- 
mouth ‘ dux Comvhifc,’ and by Malory ‘ duke of Tintagol ’ in 
‘Comovvaylc ’ “Tho small town of Tintagcll, in Comvvall is 
situated on tho coast of tho Bristol Clianncl, about four miles 
from Camolford Tlio nuns of tho castle, which had become so 
colebrated in medieval romance, are still seen on tho brow of a 
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rock, partly msulatofl, o\crlookiiig tho sea” (Note m Wright’s 
Malory) Soo below, lines 184 220 

^ 73 the son of Anton. See below, lines 220 223 Malory 
says, “ Well,” said Merlin, “ I know a lord of yours (Uther’s) in 
this land that is a passing true man and n faithful, and he shal 
have tho nounshmg of youi child , his name is Sir Ector, and hoc 
is lord of aTaire livolyhood m many parts of England aud Wales ” 
In the English Merhn this lord is called ‘ Sir Antoiir ’ 

*J 75 Travail of the life As m tho birth of a chdd, so it is 
natural that m the birth of first lo\ o there shoidd be a pauifnl 
sense of yearnmg and a strong disturbance of a man’s -whole 
being So Adam, speaking of Eve (Milton, P L vin 630) says — 
“ here passion first, I felt. 

Commotion strange ” 

81 "What happiness lonely King Cf Adam’s complaint ui 
Paradise, P L -viu 364-5 — 

“ In solitude 

"What liappmcss ’ Who can enjoy alone ’ ” 

82 ye stars that shudder Cf Fahvm — 

“ 0 Love, Lo\o, Lo\ c ' O nithoring might ' 

0 Sun, that from thy noonday height 
Shuddercst when I straui my sight ” 

83 0 earth under me So, in The Princess, tho “doubts” 
and “haunting sense of hollow shows” that ae\ the Pnnee, dio 
out when the woman he loves yields hoi-self up to hun m answer 
to his prayer, 

“ Accomplish thou my manhood and tliyself , 

. laiy thy sw eet hands ui nimo and tnist in me ” 

sj 84 forsa-vlnglhejoln’d maheltlive The idea that woman 
IS the complement of man so that only m wedded happmess can 
man’s ideally perfect state be found and that only in such a 
union can tho purpose of his life bo rightly fulfilled is the mam 
‘ moral ’ of 'I he Princess nee tho last canto 

A 94 as ho speaks tale Tlie narratne is now lesamed by 
tlio poet. 

95 field of battle bright star With this bright picture of 
Arthur’s great battle at tho foundation of his realm contrast that 
in The Passing of Arthur of the “last dim, weird battle of the 
west,” -whore the death-white mist and confusion dulled the 
hearts of all 

103 The long-lanced run Cf Malory i 13, “Then either 
battailo lot their horses nmne as fast as they might,” and i 16, 
“ All tlieso fortio kniglitos rode on afore, with great speres on 
their thyglies, and spurred thoyr horses myghtely as fast as theyr 
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horses might riinnt ’^ibattlo, tlic main )io<lj of an urmj Cf 
Scott, Tht Lady of the Lake, \i 10 - 

“ Tlicir iMirhcfl liorsemcn, m the rear, 

The stem battalia ciouiieil ” 

lot, here ii‘-e<l m the sense of vtadc, canted Cf the eommon itto 
of lattcn m Cerman, and Gcmoif and kind, i — 

" llicn the good King ga^o orders to let hloa 
Ills horns for hunting on the morrou morn ” 

i 1 03 as bore and there swaying, ns the chief stnigglo m tn ed 

non to one part of the field, non to another 

100 the Powers world So in Gmttntic nc read of tin* 
“signs and miraclcR and nonders” that shoncil the 6>mnathy of 
Nature mth Arthur at tlie founding of the Round Table, and 
hon the land nos full of life — 

“so glad nerc spirits and men ” 

110 the kings Car&dOB Orkney TIicso naincH are all to he 
found in Malorj, nhcrc (in Wnglit’s edition) they arc siK-lt 
Cnrados, Uncncc (“of tlic land of Gore”), CVnifclniont (or 
Cradclinnns), Claunanto (or Clananee), Bnndegons, Angnwmcc 
(or Angnysaiicc) Morgnnorc (“scnejnll nith the hing of the 
hundred Iknighls”), and Lot Geoffrey of Monmoiitli yills 
Anguisant ‘ Angusclus, King of the .Scots.’ t 

120 ‘ Ho ' they yield ' ’ Cf Malory, i 13 “With that came 
Mcrljn upon a great black horse, and say do to King Arthur, 
‘Ye hn\c nc\cr done , ha\c ye not done ynoiigh’ of three score 
thousand ye ha\e left on ly\o hut fiftccne thousand , it is Ijnio 
for to saac ho — ' *Ho’ is the formal exclamation used by a 
commander in battle or the umpire in a tournament to ordei a 
cessation of hostilities cf Mallory, x 44 1 “ Therew ith the haut 
pnnee cnctl Ho, and then they went to lodging ” 

121 like a painted battle Cf Coleridge, The Aiicicuf 
Marine) — 

“ As idle as a ji-iinlcd ship, 

Upon n painted ocean ’ 

Obsorac the accents in this hue — 

“ S6 like a painted battle the aaiir 6to6d ” 

— w hero the tw o accented syllables at the end of the line ai eight 
the rhy Him and sloav it down to prepare the representative pause 
after “.Silenced,’’ in the next line See Gonornl Introduction, 
m xaaii 

124 his -mirrlor most Sir Lancelot of the Lake . see 
below , Imos 440, 7 

127 the fire of aod battle field Cf Lancelot and Elaine 
where Lancelot again says of Arthur ’ 
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"jn hi8 lirithrn whi the fire of (lod 
Fills him 1 noM r saw hiH liUo llicrolnes 
I No greater leader ' 

n 120 ■Whereat the two doathloBB lovo In tlie ilnjs of 
chivalra it mas a common cnstoni foi two hiiiglits to sHtnr to 
cacli other n defciiMive niul ofrcMHue uHiaticc, atm thej Mere tlicn 
ealled/m/rn^/iDYiti, SMoru hrothcru 

132 Mall's woril Is God in man Tins expression occurs ugmn 
in finhn and lialnn Ko in l/itrold, li *2, " ords arc the nmii " 
18.1 Ulflnn, and Branllas, and Bcdlvoro Scan 
"Ulfius I nnd Bris I f ills 1 and Bidlnt^rc ” 

Jjnes composcfl of proper names often take hetnst in then sum 
Sion cf \'erg Oronj i 48“ — 

“Ollnco f it I’iUio|pT’il it I fiu>|(') Mili|tCrta * 

Ulhiis seems to he the Latiniyed form of tlio Knglisli ‘uolf ’ 
“t-teoffrev of Monmouth calls him dc liiramiTocl In tlio 

carlj’ Ffench romances it is Uffin/t and the O/ftiiitof the English 
editions maj Iw a mere misreading ’ (Note in 'i\ right’s Malory) 

A 141 help Cf hotjffn, hue ICO, liclow 

110 Merlin art. "Acconlnig to fJeofTroj of Monmouth (lib 
M cc IS, 10) Merlin had lieoii couii magician since the timo 
of Vortlgirn, iiho hnd caused liim to Iw sought as the only one 
capable of rchenng bmi out of the difDcultj bo liiid encountered 
in raising a enstk on .Saiislmu Plain” (Xotc m M right’s 
Dfaloty) Welsh traditions siicll the iinmo Mcrcddm and narrate 
lliat ho ivas the Hard of Emrjs tVlidig, the Ambrosuis of Raxoii 
historv, bj mIioec coimiiaml lie built Stoiiclicngc "The tnic 
liLstorj of Merlin seems to 1>c that he was Imrn lietivccii the years 
470 and 480, and during the inaasioii of the Saxon took the name 
of Anihroso, M Inch preceded hisimmoof ‘Merlin, from tho success 
fill leader of tlio Ilritoiis, Anibrosms Aurclmnus, arho ivns his 
first chief and from n lioso scrxnec ho p isacd into that of King 
Arthur, tho southom leader of the Bntons” (Morlcy, Enqfixh 
ll'rifers, i ) Malory introduces Merlin somow hat abruptly ns 
called m to help Uthcr in Ins lo\c sickness for the fair IgraTOC 
Tins he docs on condition that Uthcr and Igraync’a son snail bo 
giroii up ns soon as honi into liis keeping “for to nourish there 
as I mil have it, for it shall be >onr norslnp and tho childes 
nxailo ns much as the child is north ” Merlin is represented in 
Mcrltn and I'inicn ns the son of a demon and also ns “the great 
Enchanter of tho Time,” and again as 
^ “ the most famous man of all those times, 

Merlin, who kiicn tho range of all their arts, 

Had built the lUng his haxens, ships, and halls, 

■Was also Bard, and knew tho starry heaxons, 

Tho people call’d liim Wizard — ” 
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152. Merlin’s master Bleys Bleisc, Bleyse, or Blaise, ac- 
cording to the legend of ^ferhn, ■was a holy hermit ivho had 
protccteil the mother of Mcrlm from the fiend "who ivas Merlm’s 
father and had undertaken Jlerlm’a education from infancj 
Malory tells us how Jlerlm, after Arthur’s great battle against 
the kings, took lus leave of King Arthur “for to^oesce his master 
Blcise which dwelt in Northtunbcrland ” , Mcrlm gaixi Bleise an 
accoimt of the fight, “ and so Blejsc wrote the battajle wonl by 
uorde as Jilerljn toldc him, hou it began, and by whom, and in 
like wise hone it •was ended and who had the worst All the 
batajdes that were done in Arthurs da\ es Merl 3 m caused Ble 3 'so 
his master to -write them ” 

155 sat him down Utm is here, bj origin, in the dative case , 
such ‘rcfle\i\ c datives ’ -with intransitive \ erbs were i cry common 
m old English , for examples sec Maetzner, Gram lol ii 
pp 04, C5 Cf (Enonc, 15G, “ rest thee sure,” and Scott, Lay 
of the. Last Minstrel, ii 2, “ Spceil thee what thou host to do ” 

160 holpen half as wcU of me Mennmg, of conrsc, that 
the chambcrlam’s help had, iii fact, been less than no help at all 

166. I have seen chase, the reason being that the j'onng 
cuckoo, having been hatched in the nest of the lesser fowl, tnes 
to oust the oUspnng of the nghtful owner , cuckoos’ cgjjs arc 
often found m the nesLs of smaller birds Tlie King asks if* the 
lords ha\ c any reason for thinkmg Arthur has been put xnvosscs 
Sion of a throne to which ho has by birth no right Cf Ifarold 
Show<lay at Battle Ahhcy — “The cuckoo Crjing with my 
dalso egg I oi crwhclm The nalii c nest ” 

173 Then Bedivere the King The clnracter of Beduere, 
•who, m The Passing of Aithiir, is the King’s last companion — 
“First made and latest left of all the knights” — is distmctlj and 
consistently painted He is a plain, blunt, honest soul, who 
troubles himself httlc about the doubts and difficulties which 
beset the behef of others in the right of Arthur’s kmgship He 
takes no account of auj snpematiiral claim, sweeps away all the 
mystery -with uhich some would surround Arthur’s birth, and 
gives a sinmle, natural and, to himself at all ea ents, a satisfactorj 
account oi Arthur’s mrentage. Compare his conduct m TTic 
Passing oj Arihni , where, when cieii the Kmg is shaken by 
doubts and inward questionings, he 'will have none of them, 
where he cares nothing for ghosts and dreams, and reckons aU 
mystic portents as the harmless glamour of the field He feds 
that Arthur is his true king, and havmg once made up his mmd 
on the pomt despises all rumours and neier su ernes from un 
qucstionmg loyalty 

17S For there be basebom. Sec- Introduction to the Idylls 

181 And there be from heaven. See Introduction 
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1 S2 tut my bellet ^An instance of the aj ntat knomi as the 
“pendent nominative”, the noun ‘belief’ is left ‘hanging,’ as 
it ivere, with no yerb to rest on, omng to a change of constnic 
tion after the sentence has lieen licguu 
184 Sir, for ye fenow, etc For often begins a promised story , 
of lines 358, 9, licloir, and The, PaiStiiq of Arthur, G So m 
Greek and enim in Latin 

187 Ygeme “Tor slic iros called a fair ladj and a passing 
mse, and her name was called Igrauio” (Malory, i. 1) 

188 dangiters had she borne These arc called by Malory 
Margairse, Elame, and Morgan le Fny , the last named “ was 
put to school m a nunnery, and there she learned so much that 
she was a great clerk of nigromancy ” 

\| 194. the bright dishonour An example ot the figure of speech 
called ‘ oxymoron’ , cf Horace's Splendide meudax, and Lancelot 
and Elaine — 

" His hononr rooted m dishononr stoml 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” 

204. afterward After him Malory makes Uther survive 
Arthur’s birth nearly two years. 

*i210 all before his time “All” is an adverb =• ‘ qmte^ or 
‘nAich ’ I 

4211 an as soon as bom. “ All ’ = ‘ just ’ 

212 DeUver’d postern gate “ Then when the lady was 
dehicrcd, the kmg commanded tuo knights and two ladies to 
take the child Imund m a cloth of gold, and that j'e delii er him 
to what poor man ye meet at the postern gate of the castle So 
the child ivas delivered unto Merlin ” (Malory, 1 3) 

217 for each hand. “Then stood the realm in great jeopardy 
long while, for every lord that was mighty of men made hun 
strong, and many wend to ha\e been king ” (^.lalory, 1 3) 

223 rear’d him own. ilalory calls young Arthur Sir 
Kay’s “nourished brother,” and tells how on learning his real 
parentage he says of his foster father, “Ye are the man m the 
world that I am most beholduig to and my good lady and mother 
your wife, that as well ns her own hath fostered me and kept ” 

2-30 A hundred basebom. “ Some of the kings had marvel 
of Tklerhn’s words and deemed well that it should be as he said 
and some of them laughed hun to scotn, as Kmg Lot and more 
other called him a witch ” (hlalory, 1 . C) 

234 clamour’d for a Idng “ And at the feast of Pentecost 
all manner of men assayed to pull at the suord that would assay, 
but lionc might prevail but Arthur •; and ho pulled it out afore 
all the lords and commons that Mere there, uhereforo all the 
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commons cned nt onco, Wc will ]ia\c Arthur unto our kiug^’ 
(Mtdory, i 5) 

as lie could would, as liberally as Ins broken fortunes 
allmved, not. os libemllj’ as lie ■would hni c "wished 

ice on Enmnier seas, as little likclj to endure as ico that 
lias floateil into the ivarmth of soiithcm seas Icclicrgs frequently 
float from the Arctic regions so far south ns to be melted bj' tho 
warm Gulf btream Ct Co\ entry F-itmorc’s Jiif/el tn the Bous", 
■a 2 

“An iceberg in an Indian sen.” 

sj 252. Hath body enow, has strength enough, v, hether of arm, or 
miud, or following Tlioughout the Idi/lTs, Tcnnjson uses the 
old form ‘ enow ' it u'us originally a plural form of ‘ enough ’ 


253 0 in Tig and, etc , i c “0 King, (listen) and (then) I 
•mil tell,” etc Tennj’son frequently uses this old form, a con- 
junetion immediately following an iin ocntion. 

*^257 dais, from tho same root ns t/i*r, and meanmg onginally a 
quoit, then a round platter, then a high table, tlien a canopy 
01 er a high table or throne, and finally th e raised platform on 
u hich g m gh tabic or a thr one st ands ' 

252 In low deep tones coming ol a light These lines arc 
often quoted as the finest in the poem. 

261 BO strait voics Strait and Hnel oi-c doulilcts, i e words 
of the same (or a similar) meaning from one root These ions 
are briefly enumerated in Gareth and Lvwdtc — 

“ my knights arc sworn to \ows 
Of utter liardihood, utter gentleness. 

And, lonng, utter gentleness m love. 

And uttermost obedience to the King,” 


See Tristram’s account of these i awe m The Last Tournament 
s^262 some Were pale ghost, luring stnipt- T vith ane at .the- 
rolemmtv of JlhB_uinai-thcjJiad-6wom 

^263 Some flush’d, as fired by noble enth u.gin sni for lofty jlecdsi., 
^ 264. others dazed light, dazzled, as it n ere, by the bright- 
ness of the revelation of a new life and duties in store for them, 
n hich at first they could only partly understand A pictui-e of 
this life and its duties is giien in Gmnevei-e — 

/•“I made them lay their hands m mine and swear, 
j To reverence the King ns if he were 

Their conscience, and their conscience as their Kmg, 

To break the heathen and uphold the Clinst, 

To nde abroad redressmg human •wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it. 

To honour his ou-n word as if his God’s, 
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To lead sweet In es in purest dinstity, 

To love one maiden only, clea\ c to her, 

And worship her by years of noble deeds, 

Until they won her ” 

267>Jlaree, suhliine v comfortable, comfoitmg, cheering , 
Tennyson has ‘comfortable words’ ^am m The Lover^s Tme 
and in Queen JIary, v 2 So in the Communion Service m the 
English Prayer Book ‘ ‘ Hear what comfortable words onr Saviour 
Christ saith to all that truly turn to him. ” 

269 From eye likeness of the King Cf The Holy Orail — 
“and this Galahad when he heard 
My sister’s vision, fill’d mo with amaise , 

His eyes became so like her own, they seem’d 
1 Hers, and himself her biother more than I ” 

'i273 Down from the casement, t e through the glass of the 
“ stoned window nchly dight ” with the picture of Chnst on the 
Cross / 

274 vert, and agye, heraldic names for green and hl ne In 
early legends the dilierent colours ai-e soinotimes supposed to be 
symbohe of vanous virtues or feelings Thus red, "celestial 
rosy red. Love’s proper hue,” as Milton calls it,' typified Love, 
green, Hope, and o?««. Truth or Faith 

276 three fair queens. See Introduction On the deck of a 
dark barge which bears Arthur away after his last battle m The 
PcMmng of Arthur, there also stood "black stoled, black hooded” 
" throe queens ivitli crowns of gold ” who " put forth their hands 
and took the king and wept.” Bednero a8l^i if they be not 

" the three whereat we gazed 
On that high day, when clothed with livmg light, 

Tlioy stood before the throne m silence, f nends 
Of Arthur, w lio should help him at his need ’’ ” 

See note to The Passttig of Arthur, Ime 366 

279 mage Merlin. Sec note to 1 160, above 
'282 Lady of the Lake For Malory’s account of “How 
Arthur by the mean of Morlm gat Excalibur his sivord of the 
Lady of the Lake,” see his Morle d' Arthur, i 2.3 

283 Who knows Lord See Introduction 

284 Clothed wonderfhL “And m the midst of the lake 
Arthur was ware of an arm clothed ui white samite ” (Malory) 
See also the description of the findmg and the casting an ay of 
Excalibur in The Pamnr/ of Arthur, where this lino is repeated 
ns a ‘ permanent epithet ’ of the arm that arose from the lake 
samite is a ri ch silk stuff mterwovenrrotli g old or sihcr thre ad , 
(leHveOromHlir'heST^rxrKhd mttoe, thrend'dfTho warp, liter 
ally ‘woven of six threads’, cf divnly Tennyson has ‘rod 
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K)ffl/i//ore anil Cnhhitrn In GcoITrc^ of MonmouUi’a Chiomde 
we read how “Aitlmr himself, drcaatil in a lircnslplate worthy 
of so groat a king, placoa on liis liwid a golden liolinet engm% cd 
■v\ ith Ihc seniblaui-o of a dnigon 0\ ci lus sliouldors he throw's Ins 
shield called Pniccn, on which a picture of Holy Marj, Idother 
of God, constantly recalled her to his inemorj' Girt aitli Oa/i 
burn, a most excellent sword, and fabricated in the isle of 
AxTilon, ho graces his right hand until the lance named Pon 
Thrs was a long and broad spear, well contrived for slaughter 
Merlin infonncd Aithur that Excahbiir’s scabbard avns “wortl 
ten of the sivord, for while yo liaac the saabbanl upon yon j 
shall lose no blood, bo >o never so sore wounded” (Malory, i 
23) Arthur had also a second best sttord, Clarant, and in 
Aferfm, ii 9, he is descnlicd as capturing the Irish king Ryanco’s 
“excellent sword J/nrandoitc.” Gawam also had a “good 
sword,” called Oalattnr 

The notion of enchanted armour is found m many old poets 
and romancers of various nations In the Mahaharaf the magic 
bow of Ar]una is described undoi the name Gainliva, and Mukta 
Phalaketn m the Kafhd Sant Sdjiam (chap 115) is presented by 
Siva with a sword named Ii>vinabh The nanior of some of the 
most celebrated of these enchanted weapons arc gi\ cn below' — 
All’s sw ord, Zuljikar 

Ciesar’s „ Orocra Mors 




Charlemagne’s 
Lancelot’s 
Orlando’s 
Siegfried’s 
The Cid’s 


La Joymst 

Aroundi{iht 

Dunnduna 

Balmwig 

Colada 


A bst of some thirty fi\ c such weapons is giv en in Brewer’s 
Diet of Phrasf and bahle, <t v Swont Cf Ijongfellow’s lines — 


“ It is the sword of a good knight, 

Tlio’ homespun lie his mail , 

What matter if it be not bight 
Joyeuse, Colada, Dnrtndale, 

Excaltbar, or Aroundufhi ” 

Spenser (F Q ii 8 1 9) calls Arthur’s sw ord Jl/brddwi-c. 

297 rich With Jewels Cf the description in The Passing of 
Arthur, 11 224-220 

^ 298 elfln Urim, fairy jewellery of mystic significance So m 
Milton, Par Lost, vn 700, 701, of the armoui of the Son of God 
“ Ho m celestial panoply all arm’d 
Of radiant Urim, w ork divmely wrought ” 

Cf the description of the “breastplate of judgment” made for 
the high priest, Bible, Exodus, x\\m 15 30 — “ And thou shalt 
put in the breastplate of judgment the Urim and tlio Tliummiin , 
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um\ they shall lie upon Aaron’s heart when he goeth in hcfoic 
the Lord , and Aaron shall hear the judmeut of the children 
of Israel npon Ins heart hefoic the Lord continually” also 
A’limfeeia, xx\n 21, Deut X'cxin 8, Ezra, ii 63, and 1 Sam 
yxviii G — “And nhen Saul enqiurcd of the Lord, the Lord 
answered liim not, neither hy dreams, nor by Unni, nor by 
prophets ” The Urun and Thuminun seem to haA c been a 
mysterions contniance in or on the High Priest’s breastplate, 
which was supposed to gi\ e oracular responses , it consisted, 
according to some authorities, either of the four roirs of precious 
stones upon which the names of the twelve tribes of Israel were 
inscnben, or of three precious stones, one of which, by some 
peculiar appearance on it, uidicated ‘Yes,’ another ‘No,’ while 
the third impbed that the answer was neutral Unni means 
Light, and Tliummim, Truth 
219 the blade by it Cf Gareth anid Lynttle — 

“ but this was all of that tme steel 
M hereof they forged the brand Excalihur, 

And lightnings played about it in the storm. ” 

Cf Malory, l 7, “Then he drew his sword Excalihur, but it 
was so bnght m his enemies eyes that it gave hght like thirtj 
torches ” So also m The Pamvq of Arthur wlien Excahbnr nas 
cast away, it 

“ Made hghtnings in the splendour of the moon ” 

300 on one side Is yet fiir off See Introduction 

312- The swallow dear sister Though not m the mterro 
gatii e form, tins statement is meant to suggest a question and a 
doubt. 

^„319 And Oawain half heard. The distmction here- sng 
gested between the natures of Gawame and Modred is earned 
Out m the other Idylls For a sketch of the characters of the 
two brothers see 77ie Passinq of Arthur, notes to 11 33 and 59 
InffttineierealBoModred’s eaies droppmg propensity lanoticed — 

“ Modred Etdl in green, all ear all eye, 

Chmb’d to the high top of the garden wall 
To spj some secret scandal if he might ” 

324 Struch for the throne doom See Gitincveye and The 
Pasimg of Arthur 

329 fair of men. Arthur’s fairness of complexion is alluded 
to in The Pamnq of Arthur, see hnes 337, “mth wide blue 
eyes,” and 384, “his light and lustrous curls” The ancient 
Bntons were generally of a light complexion, and ‘blonde as 
an Englishwoman’ is still used in France as a description of 
unusual fairness 

,\336 “Ay andhear ye,” “Is it so and do you hear ’ 
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34C who can walk Unseen. Acommonatfcnbutoof maudb, 
generally descnbed as inherent m some magic amulet, dress, 
nng or liorb that they wore Cf Shake , i Hetvty IF n 4 — 
“We bale the receipt of fern seed, wo walk mnsible,” and 
Beanmont and Fletcher, Fair Maid of t]ie Inn, i — 


“ Why, did yon think that you had Gyges’ ring, 

/ Or the herb that gi\ os invisilulity ’ ” 

(/ 362 Shrunk like a fairy changeling It was an accepted 
doctrine of fairy lore that w icked faines had the power to substi- 
tute an elf or imp of their oini species for a human child The 
changeling, howei er, was soon recognired as no natural of&pnng 
by Its ■peevishness and wizened, shrivelled appearance , it often 
resembled a httlc old man with a face full of puckers and 
wnnkles Cf Shales , i Henry IV i 1 — 


“ Oh, that it could be proied 
That some night-tripping fairy had exchanged 
In cradle clothes, our children ns they lay ” 

374 and all decks Contrast this bright nsion wuth the 
gloomy blackness of the “dusky barge, dark os a funeral scarf 
from stem to stem ” which carries Arthur away in Tlie Passinq 
of Arthur Tlie dragon ship is “gone as soon os seen”, the 
barge glides slowly aw ay till it appears to go 

“From less to less and innish into light ” 

379 a ninth one Every nuith wave, and m n smaller degree^ 
every third, ■was commonly believed to lie larger than those thatf 
went before it Cf er sukou' TpiKvylq., ASschylus, Prom I inct 
1015 Southey, in his Notes to Modoc, says that the ninth wai e 
18 often spoken of by Welsh poets, and quotes, “Eva of the hue 
of the spraymg foam before the ninth wave ” The Romans 
thought that the tenth wave was the largest “Decumana ova 
dicuntur et decumaiii ductus, quia sunt Inrga ’’ 

380 ftiU of voices Cf The Voice and the PeaL and Ulysses, 

1 55 — 


“the deep 

Moans round with many voices,” 
also The Passmy of Ailhur, 1 134, of the sea — 

“rolhng far along the gloomy shores 
Tlio V oice of days of old and days to be ” 

and IL 290, 464, of this Idyll — 

“ A voice as of the w aters ” 

It IS recoided that Tennyson’s first line of poetry, composed 
at the ago of 6 years, w'as 

“ I hear a v oico that’s speaking in the wind ’ 
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^ 390 presently, inuncdiatcly , this was the old meaning of^ the 
Avord, winch has now conic to denote *aftci a short intorAal 

.s]391 Free sliy, clear of its dismal, dark elonde 

392 part, r e ‘ depart,’ the old meaning of ‘ part,’ Whoreas the 
- old raetlning' dt ' denari- ’ was the same ns that of the modem 
‘part ’ = ‘separate,’ the two wonla hanng exchanged meanmgs 
In the marriage semce of the Church of England the phrase 
“till death us do part” appears to be a modem substitution 
for the onginal “ till death us depart," t e “ till death separate 
us ” So Scott, Marmton, u. 32, has, of a man condemned to 
death, 

“ Smful brother, part in peace ” 

401 riddling triplets of old time Cf Gareth and Lynetle — 

“ ‘ Know j e not then the Riddling of the Bards ’ ^ 

Confusion, and illusion, and relation. 

Elusion, and occasion, and e\ asion ’ ’ ” 

Tlie most ancidnt of the Cambrian Bards wrote in stanzas of 
three rhjTnmg lines, called hnglyn Milwr, or “The Warrior’s 
Triplet,’’ each line contaming 80 \cn syllables Hence are said 
to hai e sprung the Welsh Triads, which contained the Cymric 
systems of theologj , ethics, history, junspradence, and baraism 
hacts and teachings were strung together in succcssne groups of 
three of a kmd 

402 410 Merlin’s nddhng response would gii c Queen Belli 
cent but httle satisfaction, but what more definite answer could 
bo offered by the human intellect, however powerful, to a ques 
tiou wluch in effect is identical wnth Pilate’s query, ‘ ‘ What is 
tmth’” “As we have before our eyes,” he says, “ the great pro 

-cesses of Nature and their outward effects, so we see m human 
life the npenmg of youth and the decay of age 

“The result of Nature’s workmgs may present dillcrent 
phenomena to different eyes, but each may be to the eye that 
sees it a tnithful reflection of objective fact, and the vanation 
may be due to the difference of the nomt ei view 

“ The various forces of Nature call the mid flower into insible 
hfe what more does anj one know of its origin ’ And of Arthur’s 
ongm different Mews may be held, and each, m its kmd, may 
be tmo all that I can tell is that he springs from the great 
deep of a mysterious past, rises through an arc of Aisilile 
existence, and sinks agam into the great deep of an imfathomable 
eternity ” 

But some of Merlm’s expressions seem meant to have a side 
reference to the mcidents narrated by the Queen thus, the “ old 
man’s wit ” that wanders may glance at Blcys’s strange tale, and 
the ‘ naked ’ trath recalls the ‘ naked babe ’ The mocking answer 
of the old seer fm Gareth and Lynetle) to Gareth, who asked him 
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tv (itveation similar to Queen Bellicent’a here, liiis much m cominon 
tvith Mbrhn’s mysterious response Cf particularly the scor a 
“ And hero is truth , but an it please thee not, 

Take thou the truth ns thou hast told it mo ? ” 

400 From the grreat deep . he goes According to the Tnoc?* 
of Bardxsm, “Animated Beings have tin co -States of Existence, 
that of Inohoation in the Great Deep or Ijoncst Pomt of Exist 
once , that of Liberty in the State of Humanity , and that of 
Love, which is happmess m Heaven ” Cf Do Piofnndts, The. 

■ Tm Greetings, i , of birth and death — 

“ Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep 


To that lost deep -where wo and thou are stiU ” 
and Grossing the Bar — 

“ ^Tien that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns agam home ” ' 

Cf also Guinevere — 

“ And that hia grave should be a mystery 
From all men, like his birth ’’ 

417 wage work For examples of alliteration in double words, 
see Goucral Introduction. Cf haze hidden, 1 429, below 


420 will not die come again. The Miof m a ‘second commg ’ 

18 found m many of the legends of ancient heroes, e g va those of 
Oharlemoguc, Barbarossa, Desmond, Sebastian of Brazil Mal- 
ory, xxi 7 writes, “ Yet some men say m many parts of Eng- 
land that Kin g Arthur is not dead, but had by the will of our 
Lord Jesum another place And men say that ho shall come 
again, and ho shall wm the holy cross I will not say it shall be 
so, but rather I will say, hero m this world ho changed his life 
But many men say that there is wTittcn upon his tomb this verse, 
“.Hie jacet Arthums Bex c^nondam Rexgue futurus.” 

'4420 a phantom king Cro-wn’d. Mr Hutton, Zh^cmryAlssai/s.g) 
tremarks on this dream, “ f'’tho dream in which hg mingles the L 
■Jstory of the actual wars of Arthur against the heathen with the 
jrumours of the stdl strugghng passions of his rebellious subjects, 2 
land yet augurs that the grandoiu- of the kmg will siirv ivc even J 
the history of Ins deeds— is a splendid embodiment of Tennyson’s d 
drift tliroiighout the poem Grant that a perfect kmg is a 
phantom of the human imagmation, yet it is a phantom which 
will haunt it long after what we call the real earth shall have 
dissolved Like nU true aiithonty, that of the ideal king is 
^ hidden m mystery, buh>'thG imaEo of his clorv in the heavens 
gurvivea the cnimblmg oiliis kinrfom d5 oartn " 

449 flowerB latter AprlL Notice the appropriateness of the 
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451 In May The joyousness of Miw time is often a theme of 
old Tmters Malorj, xx 1, -KTitcs, “In Maj’, when ever} lusty 
heart flounshcth and burgcneth, for os the season is lusty to 
behold and comfortable, so man and n oman rejoice and gladden 
of summer coming n ith lua fresh flowers ” 

152 Dubric or Hubntiua, archlnsbop of Caerleon upon Usk 
and pnmatc of Britain Dnyton, Polyolbion, xxli , calls him 
“St Dubne, whose report old Caerleon still doth cany ” 

454 The stateliest of her altar-shrines • ilalory, ui 6, saj^, 
“Then was the high feast made ready and the King was wedded 
at Camelot unto Dame Gnenc\cr in the church of St Stephen's 
with great solemmt} ” 

459 fields of May white with May Sun of May Many 
similar instances of repetition in successive hues of some leading 
word may bo found in Tennyson’s poems Cf Geraint and 
Enid, 1 . — 

“Forgetful of his promise to the king, 

Forgetful of the falcon and the hunt. 

Forgetful of the tilt and tournament, 

Forgetful of his glory and his name, 

Forgetful of his pnneodom and its cares , ” 
also The Holy Grad — 

“Blood red, and shding down the blacken’d marsh 
Blood-red, and on the naked monntam top 
Blood red, and in the sleepmg mere below 
Blood red,” 
and Guinevere — 

“Was chosen Abbess, there, an Abbess, lived 
For three bnof years, and there, an Abbess, past 
To where, beyond these voices, there is peace ” 

464. A voice as of the waters See L 290, above. 

46S with drooping eyes Was this an onlmary bnde tunuhty 
or duo to her consciousness that her heart was not the kmg’sl 
.^ 476 Great Lords from Rome Malory, \ 1, tells how twelve 
aged ambassadors of Rome came to King Arthur ns ambassadors 
and messagers from the Emperor Lucius, which was called at 
that tune Dictator or Procurer of the Pubbe Weal of Rome, to 
demand tmage of the realm on the ground of the statutes and 
decrees made by J nlius Ctesar conqueror of the realm. And snbse 
quently we read how Arthur made war against Lucius and smote 
bun with Eveahbur, “that it cleft h)s head from the summit of 
hiB head, and stmted not till it came to his bre.ast And then 
the emperor fell down dead, and there ended Ins life ” 

•\ 4SS That God secret word. Arthur had, doubtless, mformed 
his knights, when swearing them of the Table Ronn^ how 
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antbonty had been bestowed on lum and sanction given to his 
“boundless purpose” by secret revelation from bca\en 
499 The King wtU follow King Of St Paul’s words, 
Bible, 1 Car n 1 — “Bo yo followers of me, cien os I also am 
of Chnst ” 

609 The slowly fading world. In the fifth century (about 
411) the last of the Roman legions was withdrawn! from Britain 
Rome needed all her soldiers at lioino the Goth was on her 
track, and as an empire she w’ns already on the wane 
600 ‘Behold pay’ Malory, v 2, tells “how the kings 
and lords promised to Ring Arthur aid and help against the 
Romans ” Arthur’s reply to the demand for ^ago is thus 
given “I will that ye return unto your lord and Prociiror of 
the Common Weal for the Romans and say to him. Of bis demand 
and commandment I set nothmg, and that I know of no truage, 
ne tnbutc that I owe to him, he to none other earthly prince, 
Christian no heathen, but I pretend to have and occupy the 
sovereignty of the empire, whorem I am entitled by the right of 
ray primeccasora, sometime kmga of this land ” 

611, your Boman wall Agncola drew a line of mihtary 
stations across the mterval, about 40 miles in length, between 
the Firth of Forth and the Clyde, m the reign of Antoninus 
Pius this bno was afterwards fortified by a turf rampart, 
erected on foundations of stone The Ernwror Hadnan caused 
a rampart of earth to bo erected between Newcastle and Carlisle, 
and Soptimius Sovems had a atone wall budt parallel to Hadrian’s 
rampart and m the same locality Considerable traces of these 
walls may stdl be seen 

517 twelve great battles Some of these battles are enumer- 
ated and described m Lancelot and Elaine 
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Notes 

Tlio incidents in Arthur’s career that imniodiatoly Yireccdccl 
his death arc hncflj these The queen, Guincierc, had left the 
king’s court, and lied to hiding at tlie nunnery of Amcshtiry, 
omng to the discovery by the treacherous jMwlrcd, the king’s 
nephevr, of her lo\c for Rincelot King Arthut had gone to 
attack Lancelot in the north , during his ahseiico Modred had 
raised a revolt, and had had himself crovracd king The kin^ 
marched south, and pursued Modred to the ■west coast. On his 
way ho stopped at Aincsbnry, and had the farcu ell interview 
with the rc^itant queen so beautifully described in the Idyll of 
Ovinevtre The kmg then marches westward in pursuit of 
Modred 

1 That story minds These Imcs form a second and ex- 
planatory title to the poem the bold Sir Bedivere ‘ Bold ’ is 
what 18 called a * permanent epithet,’ since it is nearly always 
used by the poet olong witii the name of Bedn ere So, in Homer, 
Achilles 18 always ’swift-footed,’ and in Vergil, Atneas is alw ays 
‘ pious’, and in Scott’s / ay of the Last Mvutnl, \Yilliam of Do 
loraino is always ‘good at need ’ In The Cowtnrj of Arthur 
Bediv ore’s boldness shows itself specially in his defence of 
Artliur’s nght to the throne — 

"Por bold in heart and act and word was he, 

Whenever slander breathed against the Kmg ” 

Por other pomts m Bedivoro's character see lines fiO 04, 150 3, 
250 277, below, and notes 

2 First made and latest loft. Cf The Comirtg of Arthur — 

“Then Bedivere, the first of all his knights 
Knighted by Arthur at his crowning — ” 

In Malory’s Morlt Arthur, xxi. 4, wo read how at the end of 
lus last great battle King Arthur “looked aliout him and there 
was hce warre that of M his boost and of al his good knights, 
were left no moo alive but two knights, that was Sir Lucan the 
butler and Sir Bcdiv ore his brother, and they were nght sore 
wounded” , and in the next chapter Sir Lucan’s death is 
desenbed, “ therewith the noble Knight’s heart brast,” so that 
Bediv ere was left as the sole surviv or of aU Arthur’s knights 

3 when the man voice, when extreme old age had left 
Bedivere only strength enough to toll the tale of lus past life 
Cf the Latin vox et preeterea mhxl 
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oUief jnlnijfl.unmnjnt’if'tic mintl'!, tliflVmit m fw-lftiR from 
Iho't of Iki^ln i'ro ft fallows in tlio "tnio f»lft timcn" timt nero 
if li ikflow 

a Tor oa thttr nartli 'Tor^ introdnroft tlm fnct^ n hicli form 
UH ipuf>5l.tnftr c' TV;lt\cro*fl fitorj nnd iilticJi miy tw mlJed (lit) 
ocAton whv Im had » Klora to tVU to 'ircotwaitl 800 iKhm, 

1 noto 

7 Who rJotrJy lOnx Th-Jn crt*, jn^'tin^' in tho qnipt night 
througit the tlntt\W«n^ camn, oicrhoMil j\j'tiivir iti hia tout 
moiirmt)" mt r tho fnihirr of hU jinrj>i>?c't, 

P IfcruBdHlta < (Sad nim&ot Artimrcmmot umiortitand wJij 
the >jio“a and j»*>v.or of Oiyf ftiiouhl lie poclnrK manifp'^tiil in tlic 
no'-ka of m* iro in Iho \i«ndc iHintv €>f jtPAiOii and cnrtli 'nliilo 
ntsdrftliiigiM it?t manhlml -Ptm full of msutt ry ami emit nilnt ion 
\rthrr Ji-vl fotiglt* m CimlV cans*' ami fmimlcil the Kouiid Tabic 
fo"- “hneof CokI tinil non ' tvm Jio ima to <lic amid the ruins 
o'’ nil life f ivorl. ’ 

n for why III Old KiigU*li aw liavo n fomi /orir/iy or/onr/n 
{ = U (na‘e), where ('•‘■v or ir\« i? the old instrumental ease of the 
rt'htne jiroamm »e^o Tlte nsfiresslon ym* if/ii/, iistHl, as hero, as 
an c«|uienk'nt to the iiilerrog-itiio ir/irtrforr, in met aith in old 
KnlUd i»octi\ niid in mmlciu imitations of it, ns in Cowpcr'/i Jofitt 
Otijtt!,, li 211 12 — 

" Ho lost them sooner than nt firnt , 

1 or u iij. s~tlic\ were too big ’ 

In HarjyrA Va>}nztnf for Iheendicr ItWl, "Mrs. AnnoTlmckoraj 
ntt''lin irritcft, *• J he first •Idill' and the Inst, I Imvc hennl Mr 
2'< mij-»on paj, are intentionaflv more nielmic than the ollars " 
1 hts nrdiaifuu is noticeable in thcBtudnal neatriti amt Bimjilicity 
of the diction gi ncralli an well on in the use of such old fonnn or 
wonls as vfthi-'iryv, lnihtfy, h^M, hrf, m the repetition of 

‘Twrmniiciit foUhets,’ wliotbcr coniTxj'Cil of mnglo uoids ns in 
*mdil hir 15r<Ii\ere,' or of whole linen ns “Clothed in white 
samite, mj-slic, wondcrfvd;" alMi in the formal introduction to 
each ftjieech, as 

“ 1 lion ujnko King Arthur to Bir Hcdiscrc ’’ 

“ To him rephtd Iho liold Sir Bednere ” 

14 loSBor and world So the Onostic Jicresy taught that 
Goil was a being far reniotcd from all care for tliia world, both 
treating and gotomiiig it by inferior powers or bcincs sent forth 
In Him, oni) of wlioni they Jield to bo the ‘Word’ or the 
'Wisdom ’of (Jotl Tins notion atns adopted from the Platonic 
tlfrniurifiu lesser, the double eoniparatn c form, is generally used 
ns the comparatiic of 'less,’ thcndjeotiao In Shaksporo, ‘lesser’ 

IS eomctiinos an adaerb, as in “Olhora that lessor hate him " 
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10 Of Tcimjson, The Ancinit Saije — 

“ Hut some ill jondcr citj liolO, inj eon, 
llmt none Imt GchIs cohIA liuiltl this houso of ours, 

So beautiful, Mist, ranous, bo bejond 
All Mork of man, vet, like nil vork of innn 
A beauty vitb <lefett — till That v Inch know, 

Anti 18 nut known, but fell thro* what wo feel 
IVitlim ourscUoB Is highest, elmll tlMcend 
On thiR lialf (bictl, atul Bimpo it nt the last 
According to the Highcat in the Highest " 
flrom beyond, from llis eent in the highest heatens 
10 But that to the close Cf Cowper’a hymn hcgiutiing 
“ God mo\c8 in a mjsterions way,” especially the lines 
** Blind unbelief is sure to err 
And Bean His work In NTiin," 
and Ocraml (uid Kind, ii — 

“0 purblind race of nnserablc men, 

ITow many among ns nt tins a cry boiir 
Do forge a life long trouble for onrEehes, 

Ib taking true for fniso, or fnlfic for tnie . 

Ticrc thro’ the feeble twilight of this world 
Groping, how many , until we pass nnd tench 
That other, where wo see ns we ore Been " 

Also Tht. Aneirnt Saqr — 

“ My Bon, the world is dark wath griefs niul grtiies. 

So dark that men cry out ngamst the Hc.aicUH, 

Who knows but that the darkness lie m man! 

Tlic doors of Night may bo the gates of Idgbt 

And we, the poor earth’s dying race, and yet 
No phantoms, wwlclihig from a phantom Bliorc 
Await the last nnd largest senBc to make 
The phantom wwlls of this illusion fade 
And show ns that the world is wholly fair ’’ 

24 And all peace nllndcs specially to the trcaclicry of 
Gninoi ere and Lancelot. 

2G Eoola beast Cf The Coming of Arthur, 10 12 — 

And so there grew great tmeta of wilderness 
Wherein the boast was c^ cr more nnd more 
But man avoa less and less, till Arthur came,” 
nnd The Last Tournament, 122 "i — ■ 

“ Or whence the fear lest this my realm, uprenr’d 
By noble deeds at one with noble \ ows. 

From flat confusion nnd brute laolcnecs 
Reel back into the beast and be no more.” 
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Cf also In Mem oxvm. — 

“ Till at tho lost arose the man , 

Who thro\ e and branched from clime to chme 
The herald of a higher race 

Move upward, working out the beast 
And let the ape and tiger die ” 

Many similar passages nught be quoted to show that Tennyson 
views Nature and Society “ ^vlth tno eye of the evolutionist ” 

27 My God death. Compare the despairing cry of David, 
Bible, Faalms, xxu 1, when ho “complains in great discourage 
ment," “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me — a cry 
which IS repeated by Christ on the Cross see MeUlheto, xxvn 
40, and Mark, xv 34. In various parts of Tha Idylls of The 
Kino an analogy is suggested between the life of Christ and that 
of the ideal King , common to both are tlio mystic origin, tho im- 
ceasmg struggle against evil, tho seemmg failure, the ‘ agony,’ 
tho ‘ passing, to come again ’ Cf Qareih and Lynelte, 116 — 

“Follow the deer? follow the Christ, tho ICing ” 

Cf also Ime 157, below, and note , and Locksky Hail Sii.ty Years 
A/lei — 

“ Forward till you see the highest Human Nature is divine ” 
“ Kmg Arthur stands out as a mystic mcarnation, a Chnst-man 
pure, noble, un en mg commg mysteriously mto the world, and 
vanishing mystorioimy, accormng to the prophecy of Merlm 
‘ From tho great deep to tho great deep he goes ’ 

He 13 the perfect flower of puiity and chivalry, and the kmgdom 
he seeks to found is the very kmgdom of Christ upon earth ” 
(Daivson’s The Makers of Modem English) 

28 I pass not die Even m tho extremity of his despair 
Arthur has faith m the fulfilment of tho prophecy regardmg his 
mysterious doom made by Merlm, ‘ the wise mau , see The 
Coming of Ai Ihur, 418, 9 — 

“ And Merlm m oui time 
Hath spoken also, not m jest, and sworn 
Tho’ men may wound him, that he will not die. 

But pass agam to come ” 

29 weird battle See tho description of the battle, below, 
Imes 90 1.36 

30 Gawaln was brother of Modred and Gareth and nephew of 
Kmg Arthur, bemg son of his sister, “ Lot’s wife, tho Queen of 
Orkney, BoUiccnt ” 

31 killed In Lancelot’s war Malory, Morle d’ Arthur, 

2, thus describes Gawam’s death “And then was the noble 
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knight sir Gawame found in a great boato lying more than halfe 
dead ‘ My undo King Arthur,’ said sir Gawaine, ‘ Mut yo well 
that my deathes day is como and all is through mine owne liaati 
nesse and wdfulncsse, for I am smitten upon tlio old u ound that 
sir Launcelot du Lake gave mo, of the which I fede that I must 
die ’ And so at the houre of noono sir Gawaine betookchis Boule 
mto the hands of our Lord God.” 

31 the ghost of Qawain. The heading of iMalory’a Morte. d' 
Arthur, xxu 3, is “How after sir Gawamo’s gooat appeared unto 
Kmg Arthur, and warned him that he should not fight as at that 
day ” The appearance of such visions, significant of coiumg ovD, 
before a fatal fight, is often narrated m old chronicles cf the 
vision of Samuel appearmg to Saul at Endor before his last battle 
and death, and that of Ccesar to Brutus before Philippi, and those 
of the Norman Samts to Harold before Sonlac {iSarold, v 1) 
Malory makes Arthur have a dream also before his first great fight 
for the throne blown wandering wind. In Dante’s Piirr^o/orio, 

Canto V , the punishment of “carnal sinners” is thus described — 
“ The stormy blast of hell 
With restless fury drives the spirits on, 

Whirl’d round and dash’d ainam with sore annoy 
When they arrive before the ruinous sweep, 

There shneks are heard, there lamentations, moans, 

And blasphemies ’gainst the gowl Power in heaven. 

I understood that to this torment sad 
The carnal smners are condenm’d, m whom 
Reason by lust is mvay’d ” (Cary’s Translation) 

Somewhat similar is the idea in VorgU, AEn vi 140 — 

“ able panduntur innnes 
Suspenste ad \ entos ” 

32 Hollow all delight Gawam’s character is gradually de- 
veloped m the Idylls At first we have a bright, frank, impulsive 
boy , see Ths Coming of Arthur, 319 21 — 

“And Gawam went, and breakmg mto song 
Sprang out, and follow’d by his flymg hair 
Ran like a colt, and leapt at aU ho saw ” 

Later {Gareth and (Lynette) he appears as a kmght of bnlbant 
achievements — ’ 

“ The shield of Gawtm blazon’d nch and bright ” 

In Lancelot and Elaine wo find the first hmt of the tamt of 
disloyalty — 

“ Gawam, sur lamed The Courteous, fair and strong. 

And after L incelot, Tristram, and Geramt 
And Gareth a good knight, but therewithal 
Sir Modred’ J brother, and the chdd of Lot, 

Not often h yal to his word.” ‘ 
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Tn& zarm Idyll uiyj that his “Tyoated «)artwy” wad 
OinrUxy -with a teach of traitor in it” 

In riK, Holy Grad hw want of lofty ann and £cnoii 3 parpo/X. 
ucontraited with hw ready frapaLn.ciieid' wo rea'I how, when 
the koj^ti took oath to nde a tw£:l»cmontb and a da/ in quest 
of tcfiOnul, “Oaiyamavrore, and loader than the rcat,” hut that 
Boon ^OAing "much awearitd of the quest,” he renoaneul it 
amlOT^enthiaj ear in dalliance; andhow.Buhtoeiuently, m“fw]i>'h 
wcnla— A recldcaa and irreverent kniAtwaa he,” he ndicnle/i 
all sach entcTpriBes. 

iWl OnaH/, m Pdkm and Elam — though at first there 
flashed tfiroijgh hla heart 

“ Tlie fire of honour and all nohle deeda ” — 

ah nohle irnmke w dfenj^ate-dby the first shock with temptation; 
aitJ ough Peueai knowa him for the one “whom men call light 
of love,” he tm to hw pledged trotli, only to find himself 

treacherooriy betray fed — 

Alaa that ever Lnight should Ixi to false ” 

It ts only after GaAam’a death that hu apint dujcovers and 
nwamt the /•ortliloei'nfesa of the earthly delidita which in hu 
liJtthne he ha/1 jiut aho . c hw loj alty aiel his /July The gradtial 
lo A tnng of Ca wam'a ebaraeter ns ayrnhoho of tliat moral degenera- 
tion of the v/hole order of the iteund Table which spoued the 
pu^^te of Arthur'a life 

The older chroniclers, before ifalory, gi»e Gav/ain a much 
nobler cliarae'ter, making him almo/t Lancelot’s equal 

35, an Me of rest, " the island valley of Avilion " of line 427, 
below So m Homer, Od xu, the ahade of TIreeias fore tolls to - 
Odysteiw - — 

‘ISo peace-ful alialt thou eml thy blissful days 
An/l riteal th/tclf from life bydow deeajt,” (Pope ) 

39 waU their way. Cf the Canto from T/ie Puryaiono^ 
of Dante, quoted abo'- c — 

“At cranes. 

Chanting their dolorous notes, tra.enic the tky, 

%trctohe/i out m tong arra^, bo I beheH 
Spirits ; who came loud wading, hurned on 
By their dire doom.” (Cary ) 

Cf alto Horn. II in- 3, and Verg. jEn % 204 

41 21inJl’(l,hnt. cries Xoticc the effect of the unusnal break, 
denoted be the iiemicolon, after thf firtt Iialf toot ; the ri^tor la 
brought to a sudden r/atite, as if to listen to the shrill wau ot the 
fl.mg jsmnt. Tor oilier c-xarnplfc# of this rhythm reo Oenc'ral 
Introduction, p znr. ; and c£ Horn, 11 u 02, fi&hX , nUl ot 
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43 As of sonio lords With this siimlo ui illustration of 
cries of defeat and despair, contrast the one containcil in lines 457- 
401, below, “Then irom thodaira, etc,” which describe the jubi 
lant cncs welcoming King Arthur to his isle of rest 

46 light upon tho wind. Cf Dante, Punjaiono, \ 712-4 — 
Bard ' willingly 

I would address thoso two together coming 
Which seem so light before the wind” (C’aty ) 

48 all that haunts wild So, in Gntnevere^ the Queen 
“ Fled all night long by ghmincring waste and weald, 

And heard the spirits of the waste and weald 
Moan iia she fled, or thought she heard them moon ” 

In tho same Idyll, in a description of tho signs and miracles and 
wonders which marked tho founding of tho Round Table, tlic 
gladness of “ spirits and men,” of “ tlio little elves,” tho “fairy- 
circle” and “merry blo.itcd tilings ” is specially dwelt upon All 
creation sympathized w itli Arthur's noble purposes at the outset, 
and now mourns his failure 

49 go along with me, be miohcd m roy ruin 

51 let pass field. Bcdivere's unimagiuatii o and practical 
nature has no care for any tiling which ho cannot see and toucli 
and accoiuit for , all else ho regards os of no signiiicance, or, at 
most, os harmless. 

53 tliy namo dond. Cf The Loit Touriiameni — 

“ the knights, 

Glorying m each now glory, set hia namo 
High on all hills and in tho signs of hcaien,” 
and To the Queen, at the end of the — 

“ that gray king, whose namo, a ghost 
Streams like a cloud, man sliapcd, from mountam peak, 
And cleaves to cairn and cromlech still ” 

‘ Arthur’s Seat ’ is tho namo given to tho lofty hill near Edm 
burgh and to other “high places” m lonous parts of Great 
Britam , certam cromlechs m Glamorgan and in Herefordshiro 
are knoivn as ‘ Arthur’s Stones.’ 

60 Light was Gawain. Unworthy of trust or sonoua regard 

69 Modrod. In Onineiere Arthur calls him 

“ tho man they call 
My sister’s son — no kin of mme, w ho leagues 
With Lords of tho ^V^nte Horse, heathen and knights, 
Traitors ” 

and agam, m hues 155-8, below, disclaims kinship with hun 
Modred’s character is pamted throughout the Idylle m tho dark- 
est colours. Even m boyhood his mean and treacherous nature 
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la hinted at in contrast ivitb tho frankness of the young Gawain , 
see The Coimng of Arthur, 322, 3 — 

“ But Modred laid his ear against tho door, 

And there half heard." 

Again, in Gareth and, LijneXte, 25-32, Gawain’s hearty acknow 
ledgment of young Gareth’s prowess Brings into strong relief 
Modred’s ungraciousness — 

“ Though Modred biting his thin lips was mute, 

Eor ho 18 always sullen ” 

Modred’s shield in Arthur’s Hall was “blank as death,’’ for he had 
done no nobledeed, whileGawam’a was “blazoned nch and bright ’’ 
In tho last line of Pelleas and Elarre — 

“And Modred thought, ‘ The time is hard at hand ’ ’’ 

— a hmC IS given that hlodred had been secretly nourishing 
treacherous thoughts agamat the king , and, finally, in Ouineiere, 
we read that it is Modred 

“ that like a subtle beast 
Lay couchant with his eyes upon the throne 
Ready to spring, waiting a chance ’’ 

The success of his traitorous schemmg and his open rebeUion 
bring the tale of his base hfe down to the date of the "last wend 
battle ’’ In the west Malory tells how, when Modreil and his 
party had fled to Canterbury, after being worsted by Arthur 
in a meat battle on “ Barendowne ’’ (’ Barham domi, near 
Canterbury, where are stdl remains of an ancient burial place), 
“the noble kmg drew hun -with his boost downe unto the sea 
side westward unto Salisbury ’’ In Merlin we read that find- 
mg Modred had retreated into Wales Arthur proceeiled west 
ivard as far as Salisbury, whence he issued orders for assemblmg 
a fresh army, which was to meet him at Whitsuntide, and then 
contmueil li^ march stdl further mto the West, where Modred 
with his force was ready to encounter lum Geoffrey of Mon 
mouth states that Modred made his last stand m Cornwall on the 
river Canibula, called Gambian m the Vita Merlxnx In Laya- 
mon’s Brut the place is called Camelford 

63 Eight well King The doubts as to Arthur’s rightful 
title to the throne, which arose out of the mystery of his birth, 
find frequent expressiou m The Coming of Arthur The “many 
rumours on this head ’’ ore described by Bedivere (IL 175 236), 
Who gives his own matter of fact account of the af&ir, which is 
no mystery to his sunple and loyal heart Lancelot is tho first 
to acknowledge Arthur’s title (IL 127-0) — 

“ ‘ Sfr and my hege,’ ho cried, ‘the fire of God 
Descends upon thee m the battle field , 

I know thee for my kmg ’’’ 
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In Oareth and Lyneiie Bellicent, Arthur’s sister, referring to the 
doubts of those 

“ who deem him not, 

Or will not deem him wholly proven king,” 
adds, as to her own hehef, 

“Albeit m mme own heart I knew him kmg ” 

After this, httlo is said of these doubts until, as wo read m The 
Last Tournament, their vows “began to gall the kmghthood,” 
and they asked whence 

“ Had Arthur right to bind them to himself ’ ” 

This loss of faith, the result of the gradual weakening of the moral 
fibre of the Order, presages the final catastrophe 

67 when we strove north. “ Arthur’s glonous u ars ” are 
enumerated and, some of them, briefly described by Lancelot m 
Lancelot and Elaine the Roman wall, see The Coming of Arthm , 
1 611 and note 

73 And they my knights An instance of the construction 
known as the “pendent nommative” , owing to a change of syntax 
m the middle of the sentence, the nommative ‘ they ’ is left with 
out a verb Cf The Coining of Arthur, 1 1^2 

77 One lying Almeshury See Gutiieiere — 

“ prone from off her seat she fell 
And grovelled with her face against the floor ” 

Ambrose bury, Ambresbury, Almesbury, or Amesbury, m Wilt- 
shire, 7i mdes from Salisbury, possessed an ancient abbey of 
Benedictme nuns, to which, as the old chronicles relate, 
Guinevere had fled after her fall 

78 Hath folded world. Has covered my path m life with 
darkness and confusion 

•^81 lyonnesse. A fabulous country, an extension of Cornwall 
to the south and west, said to be now covered by the sea here 
13 still extant near Land’s End a tradition that the SciUy Isles 
were once part of the mainland , similarly, m parts of Ireland, 
the behef exists that a large portion of the island was swallowed 
up by the sea and occasionally comes to the surface. The name 
13 sometimes written Leonnoys. 

87 phantom circle alludes to the distant sea-honzon, vague 
and lU defined , it la called “ sea circle ” m Enoch Arden Cf. 
Ulysses, 19, 20 — 

“ Whose margm fades 
For ever and for ever when I move 

also Shelley, Euganean Hills, 19, and Verg Hln. m. 496 

90 when the great lowest, t.e m midwmter Notice the 
appropriateness of the seasons to the various events m Aji;hnr’a 
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career lu The Coming of Arthur it ib m “ the night of the new 
year ” that Arthur is bom When ho la married to Gnmevere, 

“ Tho sacred altar blossomed white with May ” 

In The Holy Cratl it is “ on a summer mght ” that the vision 
spears and the quest is imdertaken Tho date of The Last 
Tournament is placed iiitho “yellowing autumn tide ” Gnme 
vere’s flight taA.es plage when the white mist of early umter 
shrouds “the dead eartli ” The final catastrophe is now fitly 
accomplished at midnight m tho dead of winter, the most 
sombre, most comfortless hour and season 

91 rolling year Cf Latin tolventibusannis (Vergil, i 234) 

93 Nor ever yet west Malory’s account is as follows — 
“and never was there seeue a more dolefuller battaile m no 
Christam land, for there was but rashing and riding, foynmg and 
stnckmg, and many a gnm w'ord was there spoken either to other, 
and many a deadly stroke And thus they fought all the long 
day, and never stmted tdl the noble knights were laid to the cold 
ground and e\ cr they fought till it avos mgh night, and by that 
time was there on hundred thousand laid dead upon the doune ” 
The foUowmg descrmtion from Le Mort Arthur, (edited by Mr 
EumiAnll from theHarleian MS No 2252 m the Bntish Museum) 
gives a good idea of the style of the old poet — 

“ Arthur of batayle neuyr blaune 
To del6 woundys Avylike and Avyde, 

Fro the morow that it begaune, 

S Ue it n as nere tho nightis tyde , 
ere Avas many A sper6 spente. 

And many a thro word they spake. 

Many A bronde Avas bowyd and bente. 

And many a knightw helme they brake 
Rycht helmes they Roffe and rent 
The Rych5 roAvtes gan to gedyr Rayke 
And 0 thousand irpon tho bente, 

The boldest or evyn was made Ryght raeke 

As syr lucan do boteler stode 
Ho sey folk irpon playnfes hye. 

Bold barons of bone and blode. 

They Refte theym besaunt, broche, and bee ” 

95 A deathwhlto mist. So, in Ouinetere, 

“ The Avhite mist, bke a face-cloth to the face. 

Clung to the dead earth and the land avos stilL” 

In Merltn and Viaen Merlm has a presage of 
“ An ever-moomng battle m the mist 
World Avar of dying flesh against the life ’’ 
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Contrast with tho description of “ this last, dim, weird battle” 
the brilliant picture of Arthur’s first battle in Tht Comiiir/ of 
Arthur - 

“ When Arthur reach’d a field of-battlo bright 
With pitch’d pavilions of his foe, the world 
Was all 80 clear about bun, that he saw 
Tho smallest rook far on tho faintest hill 
And o\ en m high day tho morning star ” 

These are only two out of numerous occasions that may bo 
found m tho Idylls when tho sympathy of external nature u ith 
tho actions and emotions of man is widly pictured 

98 formless, vague, ill defiuetl, objectless 

100 For friend and foe voicea of tho dead. With tho whole 
of this description may bo compared that of another ‘ weird ’ 
battle m Th& Pnnc&ss In both passages are found good ex 
amplcs of representative rhythm and of words wlioso sound 
echoes tho sense. Thus in The Princess wo find 

“until they closed 

In conflict with tho crash of shivering pomts ” 

and 

“ And all the plam — brand, mace, and shaft, and shield — 
Shock’d, like an iron clanging anvil bang’d 
With hammers” 

whicli liave a close rhythmical and verbal affinity to line 188, 
below, 

“ Shocks, and tho splmtcnng spear, tho hard mail hewn,” 
ancl tho following Imes. 

'^'*103 old gtiosts, spectres of foes or friends long dead , cf The 
Princess • — 

“ I seem’d to move in old memorial tilts 
And doing battle with forgotten ghosts.” 

109 Sliield breakings bolms These lines recall tho war 
song of Arthur’s knighthood at lus rnamago m The Coming of 
Aithw — 

“ Flash brand and lance, fall battleaxo upon helm. 

Clang battleaxo and crash brand, let tho Kin g reign.” 

A fine contrast may bo noted between the jubdant stram m tins 
song, prompted by faith m tho King and his mission, and the 
echo of hopeless consternation arising from tho despairmg shocks 
of this dun battle and tho 

“ shrieks 

After the Christ, of those who falhng down 
Look’d up for heaven, and only saw the mist ” 
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114. monatrona blasphemlea So m the battle of Armageddon, 
Bible, Rev xvi., men “ blasphemed the name of God ” Armaged- 
don lias been thought to be typical of the great finni contest be 
tween good and evil m this world, and, so far, is of a similar 
significance to this 

“battle m the West 

Where all of high and holy dies away ” {To the Queen ) 

119 or thro’ death, eitlier because of deatli 

120 Notice the appropriateness of the dominant letter ‘ a ’ m 
this Ime, representing the sibilant plash of the waves 

129 the wan wave Cf water,’ GaietA and Li/neite In 
he Mq\ t Arthur we have the line 

“ But watres depe and wawes wanne ” 

See hue 238, below, and note 

132 hollow helmets, empty, having fallen off the heads of the 
slain 

135 The voice to he The ocean has frequently been used 
m bterature as a symbol of Time and Eternity Cf Shaks 
Sowieta, lx. 1, 2 — 

“ Like os the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 

So do our mmutes hasten to their end ■” 
and Byron’s “Address to the Ocean,” Chide Harold, iv — 

“ The image of Eternity ” 

140 wastes move The sea slowly eating mto the shore is 
an apt type of tempm edax renm, ‘ Time that eats tilings aivay ’ 
Colton says “Tune is the most subtle of depredators aud by 
appearing to take nothing is permitted to take all ” 

143 for on my heart King In the throes of the last dread 
struggle, os his physical strength ebbs low, the king’s “ sensuous 
frame la racked with pongs that conquer trust” (In Mem v ), 
and he begms almost to doubt the significance of hia own mystic 
origin and the divine sanction of his “ boundless purpose.” 

147 King everywhere house Bedivoro’s smiple loyalty is 
no prey to doubt , his practical temper finds no room for dis- 
cussion while work remains to be done, but msists on prompt 
action with wliat powers are still available 

167 My house vows Cf Bible, Lule, xii 49, 50, “And 
he stretched forth hia hand to his disciples and said, ‘Behold 
my mother and my brethren ! ’ For whosoei er sliall do the n ill 
of my Father winch is m heal en, the same is mj brother, and 
sister, and mother ” 

I 170 So all daylong The original iro^ent Morte (T Arthur 
began at this pomt. The lines “So all daylong King Arthur,” 
which mtroduced the shorter poem, are hero retained, to sene, 
perhaps, as a sort of recapitulation of the Imes now probxcd, 
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that tho reader’s attention may bo concentrated on the last scene 
irhich follows 

172 King Arthur’s table, tho knights of the Roimd Table 
Seo note to The Comiiuj of Arthur, 1 17 man by man, ono after 
another 

177 chancel, tho casteni and most sacred portion of a church, 
formerly always separated from the mam part of Uio building by 
a screen of lattice work (Lat. cancelU, cross bars) 

178 strait, a uanow tongue of land , tho word is more usually 

applied to a narrow passage in the ocean. w, 

180 a great water Since tho poet wishes' tftjeprescut the 
general impression produced by the view from tuo chapel, ho 
ai Olds all cfetail, and uses tho vague words ‘ a water ' instead of 
‘ a lake ’ ITio beholder would not at first sight notice n hether it 
was a lake or a broad river , all ho would be conscious of would bo 
a spreading sheet of water of size and shape unknoivn , and tho 
picture IB presented to the reader juat as it woidd first strike tho 
eye of Sir Bcdivore. Subsequently, where no such mstantaneous 
impression is depicted, tho words ‘ mere ’ and ‘ lake ’ are used 
Cf Derwontic«*r, Gala Water, otc the sequel, what follpws ns 
tlyj result of this day’s fight 

182 unaoldert, disunites, breaks into pieces Solder (from tho 
same root as 'eolid) is a kind of metallic cement for unitmg tho 
surfaces of metals, it is often composed of zinc (or sihcr) and 
comer It IS sometimes spelt and pronounced nodder or sawder 
y'^83 fellowship, confederation, umted band (of knights of tho 
Round Table) 

184. whereof record, of all tho fellowships of which, etc 
such a sleep Tho comparison of death to sleep is \ cry 
common in Homer, Vergil, and other classical poets Thus 
Homer, H , ii 241, has soifL'fiacLro Bttvop, ‘ he slept an 

iron sleep’, cf Vergil, AHn , x 746, ferrtua urget sovutus, and 
Moschus’s artpfioya vtiypeTOP Ihrvov See also In Meni , Lwn , 
“Sleep, death’s twm brother ” So m tho Bible, Acl«, mi. 60, 
Stephen “ fell on sleep ” Cf cemetery, hterally ‘sleepmg place ’ 

189 Camelot, tho city where Arthur held his court, now 
identified wnth a viUago called Queen Camel, in Somersetshire, 
where remains of tho vast entrenchments of ad ancient toivn are 
still to be seen The traditions of Queen Camel stdl preservo 
tho name of Arthur , tho bridge over the ri\ er Camel is called 
‘ Arthur’s Bridge,’ and there is a sprmg in tho neighbourhood 
caUeil ‘Arthurs ‘WelL’ A description of Arthur’s mysterious 
haU at Camelot is given m the Idyll of The Holy Grail m tho 
hues begmnmg — 

“ O brother, had you known our mighty hall. 

Which Merlm bmlt for Arthur long ago ” 
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190 I periflli made, my Me, and -with it all my noble 
purposes, la brought to rum by those -whom I was the first to 
form mto one people See The Coming of Arthur — 

“ But either failed to make the kingdom one 
And after these Kmg Arthur for a space, 

And through the puissance of his Taole Iloand, 

Drew all their petty prmcedoms under him. 

Their king and head, and made a realm, and reigned ” 

191 Merlin. See The Coming o/_,Arthur, note to 1 150 The 
Idyll of Merlin and Vimen gives an account of Merlm’s fate 
See also Matthew Arnold's Trielram and Jaeidi 

192. let what win he, he, whatever my future may be 

195 Excallbur See TTie Coming of Arthw , note to hne 294 

199 clothed In. white samite See The Cominf) of Arthur, 
L 284 and note The recurrence of this hne recalls the ‘per- 
manent epithets ’ noticed under L 6 

202 sung or told, celebrated m song or story 

205 fling him, Arthur regards the magic sword as a person 
endowed with life and power of its own mere, lake or pool , 
the word onginaUy meant ‘ that which is dead,’ hence a deseit, 
waste, or stagnant pool, cf Lat more and Skt maru, a desert, 
from mn, to me , alk) Skcnch mare and English marsh 

206 saest, a dissyllable lightly, nimbly or qmckly Malory’s 
words are — "My lord, said Sir Bedevere, your commandment 
shall be done, and lightly (I will) brmg you word agam ’’ 

‘ Lightly ’ m this sense is common in Spenser’s Faery Queen, 

211 heat, from 0 E. has, command, — commonly written 
with the prehx behest The t is on added letter as m loAt/s t 
Chaucer uses heat, ‘‘the second best of God,’’ Pardoner's Tale, 
185, Spenser, i<’ Q vu 18, has ‘‘holy Aeosts,” and the word is 
frequently used by Shakspere see The Tempest, i, 2 274, ui. 1 
37, etc , it occurs also m Pelleas and Etai re, “acted her best ” 
^at |all, to the utmost, thoroughly 

sy" 216 mighty hones The bones of the Danish mvaders heaped 
up m part of the church bmldmg at Hythe are abnormally 
large sised, and seem to show that “ there were giants in those 
days ’’ As noted above, there are still extant traces of ancient 
tombs at Barham down 

218 hy zlg zag xochs The short, sharp vowel sounds and 
the numerous dental letters m this line, makmg it broken m 
rhythm and difficult to pronounce, are m fine contrast -with the 
broad vowels and hqmd letters which make the next Ime run 
smoothly and easdy off the tongue The sound in each hne 
exactly echoes the sense , the crooked and broken path leads to 
the smooth and level shore 

B 
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219 levolfl Tbo plural is probably suggested by tbo Latin 
plural, aequora Erimley suggests, primps too ingeuiously, 
that the poet may bo hinting tliat what looks, when seen from tno 
high ground, “a great ivator,” becomes a senes of floslung sur- 
faces to the eyes of a man standing on the shore 

223 keen with frost, clear m the frosty air 

225 topaz lights Tho tomz is a jewel of vanous colours, 
yellow, or green, or blue, or oroivTi Perhaps from ISlit tapaa, 
fare Jacinth, another form of hyacinth, a prccioiis stone of tho 
colour of tho hyaemth flower, blue and purple Cf The Oonnwj 
of Arthur, 297 9 

220 subtlest, most skilfully wrought, or in a most intricate 
pattern 

228 this way mind. This expression is an imitation of 
Vergd, AEn vui 20, Atque animum nunc hue ctlerem, nunc divultt 
lUuc, ‘And ho divides hia swift mmd now tins way, now that ’ 
Cf Homer, II i ' 188, iv ot ^op Stdroixa pcpfiypiicv 

229 In act to throw, an expression much used by Pop m Ins 

translation of tho Ilicut Cf // iii 349, uipvvro wbich 

Pope renders—^ 

“ Atroides then his mossy lance prepares. 

In act to throw ” 

231 water hogs, aguatio plants of tho genus Ina 

233 so strode back slow These words are all accented, and 
tho Ime thus becomes heavy and slow to pronounce , tho rhythm 
thus echoes the heavy slow stops of Sir Bedivcrc 

238 washing In tho reeds — lapping on tho crag It has been 
remarked that these two phrases mark exactly “tho difference of 
sound produced by water swelling up against a penneable or 
impermeable barrier ’’ Tho w ator w ould splash softly tlirough 
the reeds, but would make a sharper sound when stnkmg agamst 
the impenetrable rock Lap means, generally, to ‘ lick up with 
tho tongue, os a dog drmks ’ , and hence, os here, to ‘ make a 
sharp sound as a dog does when drmking ’ Malory’s w ords 
aio, “I saw nothing but tho waters wap (? beat) and the waves 
wan (1 ebb) ” [But in tho Lc 2Iort Arthur, Bedivere answers 
that he sees nothmg 

“But watres dope and waives wanne ” 

May not tho ‘ wap ’ m Malory bo a printer’s error for ‘ deep ’ ’ 
If so, ‘wan ’ also is an adjective, os m ‘ wan wave,’ Imo 129. 
above ] ’ 

241. betrayed thy nature, been false to thy Instmctive sense of 
honour and to thy title of kmght. Malory says, “And thou 
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art named a noble knight, and would betray mo for the richea of 
the sword,” 

243 fSalty, a doublet of Jiddity 

248 as thou art lief and dear Copied from Malory Xiq/" is 
from the same root as love, and means beloved Shokspeio 
(2 Henry F7 i 1 28) has * alder -Ixefesty dearest of all 

252 counting pebbles In times of graio moment, when 
the mmd is absorbed m deep contemplation of some o\ cnt of sur- 
passmg importance, the senses often mechanically employ them 
selves in noticmg trifling objects cf Maud, ii 2 8 — 

“Strange, that the mind, when fraught 
With a passion so mtenso 
One would thmk that it well 
Might drown all life in the eye — 

That it shoidd, by bemg so overwrought. 

Suddenly strike on a sharper sense 
Eor a shell or a flower, little tliinra 

^ Winch else would have ^en past by ! ” 

254. chased, engraved Chased is a contraction of enchased 
literally, tncased, or ‘enclosed m a case or cover’, hence, 
‘ covered ivith engraved ornament ’ 

267 one worthy note, i e ‘a thing worthy of note, a notable 
thing ’ 

258 should thus be lost, ought (accordmg to natural expeota 
tion) to bo lost 

262. the bond of rule, the tie uniting the ruled to the ruler, the 
connecting Imk between a king and lus subjects, which tdono 
makes systematic government possible 

266 what record kept For all his loyalty the worthy 
Bedivere can only partially recognise the scope of Arthur’s 
purpose and hfe work. Unless some material and palpable relic 
of the King is preserved, ho thinks no trace of his deeds will 
remam for posteiity 

267 empty breath, unsubstantial, mipalpable report 

268 rumours of a doubt, vague traditions of a mythical 
person 

270 Joust (or just)i a tournament or sham fight, hterally, 
a ‘ raeetmg together,’ from Lat juxta, near, close 

272 maiden of the Lake See The Comtny of Arthur, 282 293 
Malory thus describes Arthur’s first meeting with this lady 
“With that they saw a damsel gomg on the lake What damsel 
IS that ’ said Arthui That is the Lady of the I>ake, said Merhn , 
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and witJjm tliafc lake is a rock, and tkercm is as fair a palnco as 
any on carfcb, and richly bcseen " The Lady of the Lake is in 
some of tho romances identified with Vuicn Lancelot is called 
‘I^utclot of tho Lake’ from his having been educated at this 
lady’s court , see tho Idyll of Lanedol and klavie, where tho 
Lady is said to have stolen Lancelot from his mother’s anna 

276 winnlDff roveronce, gaming respectful admiration-from his 
hearers for this romantic story now were lost, vvoidd ho lost 
if I were to throw tho sword away 

1^78 closed with to own conceit, his power of clearly dis- 
tmguianui^ right“frbnT wrong hcuig ohsoured by his own false 
notion conceit = conception, notion 

280 and so strode, otc The frequent repetition of singlo 
lines aliould be noticed , it is Homeric. 

231 spoke Voned from s/inie, above, to prevent monotony 
/2S7 miserable, mean, base 

' 239 Authority wUL When tho commandmg look that 
inspires awe and obedience passes from the eye of a king, ho loses 
therewith his authority over his subjects A cntic has remarked 
that this personification (of authority) is ‘thoroughly Shako- 
spcarian , it assists the imagination without distresamg tho 
understanding, as when dwelt on and expanded in detail, 
deoponing tho impression of tlio sentiment by giv mg along w itha 
true tbouglita grand picture " (Bnmloy’s Eafayn) Cl Elmaboth’a 
words to Cccd “J/wot," she oxclaiincd, “is miui a word to ho 
addressed to princes? Littlo mon, little man, thy father, if he 
had been alive, durst not liavo used that word, but thou hast 
grown presumptuous, because thou kuowest that f shall die ” 
(Lmgard, HuU of kugland, vn 310) Cf also Queen ilartj, v 5 — 

“ Tho Queen is djmig or you dare not say iL” 

200 laid widow'd, helplessly bereft Tennyson uses this bold 
motaphoncal word agam in his In Memortam, xvii , “my 
widow 'd race,” and Ixxv , “ ily heart, though mdow'd,” and m 
Queen Mary, l 5, “widow’d channel ” 

293 offices, aomccs, duty , cf Lat. oj/tawti 

296 giddy, frivolous, transient. 

293. iirosper, succeed in douig his duty 

300 with my bands Perhaps because he had now no sword , 
or, more probably, these words are intixidnced in mutation of 
Homer’s graphic msertioa of specific details cf -srojcrlv ijte 
gavpA, * ho wont taking long steps with his feet ’ Notice tho 
touch of human porsonnlity in tho king’s sharp anger , otherwise 
Arthur is generally represented by Tennyson os a rather colour 
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leas being, nnd as almost “too goml foi human natures daily 
food,’.' Gumevere in Laiicdoi and Elaine calls him 

“ the faultless king, 

The passionate perfection ” 

301 then auiclily rose,' etc. “Every word tells of rapn^ 
agitated dctenttmed action, refusing to dally with temptation 
^nmley) 

304. whed’d, swung it round over his head. 

30o made lightnings, made a succession of hrdliant flashes 

vj .306 and flashing in an arch. “ A splendid instance of 
sound answering to sense, which the older critics made so mucli 
of, the additional syllable (m the last foot, in dn arch] which 
breaks the measure and necessitates an mcreased rapidity of . 
utterance, seeming to oxmesa to the eat the rush of the sword 
up its parahohe curve ” (Bnmloy) 

. /307 streamer of the northern mom, tongne of light shootmg , 
Vrom the honzon , one form of the Auro) a Borealvs Cf Scott, 
lady of the ^le, iv 9 — 

“jShiftmg like flashes darted forth ' 

,|By the red streamers of the north ” 

308 moving Isles of winter, floating icebergs Observe how - 
the poet m three hnes presents a complete picture of one of 
nature’s grandest phenomena, thus introducing a most vivid 
siunlo without interrupting the flow of the narrative Notice 
the compression of style shock, collide. 

ill dipt, went below To dip generally means ‘ to put under 
the surface ’ , hero ‘ to go under ’ 

310 drawing thicker breath, breathing more heavily as being 
nearer death. 

317 now see I hy thine eyes Arthur had no need now to ask 
of Bcdivore if ho had obeyed the command , the expression of 
the knight’s eyes told enough The sudden exclamation is very 
dramatic 


323 three Uvea of mortal men. Homer [Odya 111 . 245) says of 
Nestor that ho had been kmg during three generations of men 
In later tunes Nestor was called rpi^pur^ ^ ‘ 

334 my wound , cold Malory’s words ore, “Alas, the 

wound in your head hath caught much cold.” ’ 

335 half rose, slowly, with pain. The two long syllables at 

the end of one hue, and the pauses after the first and second feet 
of the next Ime, admirably represent the slow and mtermpted 
ctiort of tho woimded king to nse. > 
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337 wiatfuUy, with eager longuig Wxstjvl is prohahly by 
origin a missnolling of tcislifttl, from tho mistaken idea tlmt it 
was connccteu with 0 E. ims, know 

338 as in a picture, as tho oyes of a painted portrait often 
have a fixed and expectant gaze Cf zEschylus, ilyamcmiion, 
2i0, S)s Iv ypaijiait, ‘She (Iphigcma) cast at each of those who 
sacrificed a piteous glance, gazing as (one) in a picture ' 

3-15 nightmare A fiend or witeh, supposed to cause evil 
dreams. Skelton has " Medusa, tliat mare ” (i e, that hag) 

.350 clothed with his breath, enveloped as by a cloak in a 
mist caused by his ow n damp breath chugmg round him m tho 
frosty air 

351 larger than human. Cf tho Idyll of Oniiieitre — 

“ Tho moony \anour rolling round tho king, 

Who seemed tlio phantom of a giant in it, 

Enwouud him fold by fold ” 

Cf also Dream of Fair Women, 1. 87, and tho Latm humano 
major (0\ id, FasU ii. 503) 

35 i lUco a goad The romoreo ho felt for Ins ilisobedicncc, 
and tho fear tliat tho kmg might suddenly die, urged him on as 
a goad urges oxen. 

354 hamess, onginally, as here, Ixidy armour 

356 bare black cliflf clanged, Obseno tho alliteration and 
tho number of accented monosyllables succeeding each other, 
thus representing tbo succcssiio rc\ crbcrations of sound Words 
wortli (Skalinj) bos a passage equally full of sound — 

“With tbo dm 

Smitten, tlic precipices rang aloud, 

Tho leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled hko iron ” 

based, planted , tho word la gonciwlly used in a metaphorical 
Bonso. 

.358 dint of armed heels, tbo tread of iron shod heels 

36.3 ware, aware, cf Bible, Acts, xi\ 6 “They were ware 
of It ” 


364 dense, thiekly crowded 

365 black stoled. TIio stole was a long loose robe reachmg to 
tho feet. Cf “In stoics of white” (S'lr Galahad) With this 
description contrast that of the ship m The Coming of Arthur, 
374 6 — 

“ And all from stem to stem 
Bright with a shinmg people on tho decks. ” 
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like a droom As unearthly and mdiatinofc os unagea seen m a 
drcain. 

3b6 three Queens See The Coming of Arthur, 276 8 — 

Three fair Queens, 

Who stood in silence near his throne, the fnends 
Of Arthur, gazing on him, tall, with bright 
Sweet faces, who will help him at his n6cd ” 

Malory says, “ One was Kmg Arthur’s sister. Queen Morgan lo 
Fay , the other was the Queen of Northgales , the tlurd was the 
Queen of the Waste Lands ” 

367 shivered to the tingling stars, thrilled as it mounted 
through the air and reached the stars tliat trembled in response 
Of 2’«e May Queen — 

“Then seemed to go right up to heaven and die among the stars ” 
and CEnone, 1 215 — 

“ Between the loud stream and the trembling stars ” 

In reply to the objection tliat tins lino “ has a touch of oKagger- 
ation which belongs to the ‘spasmodic’ school,” Biimloy 
remarks, “But the cry comes from a company of spirits amid 
mountams whose natural power of echo is heightened by the 
silence of night, the clearness of the wmtor air, and the harden 
mg effects of frost Such a cry, at such a tune, and in such a 
place, would thrill from rock to rock, from summit to summit, 
tiU it seemed to pierce the sky m a hurthng storm of multi- 
tudmous arrow sounds, and die away m infimtely distant pulsa 
tions among the stars ” 

370 where no one comes " Tho mournfulness of the feeling 
a man would expononco m such a place, from the sense of utter 
isolation and sterility, is blended with the naturally sad wad of 
tho wmd over a ivicfe waste, and tho addition thus becomes no 
mere completion of a thought of winch only part is wanted for 
illustration but gives a heightonmg of sentiment 

without which tho illustration would bo incomplete and less im 
prossivo ” (Brimley) Compare Keats’s — 

“ Undcscribed sounds 
That come a swoonmg over hollow grounds 
And wither weardy on barren moois ” 

376 rose the tallest fairest, rose above the others in height 
as she stood Malory says, " Morgan le Fay that 

was os fair a lady os any might be ’’ 

381 like tie withered moon, like tho moon when its hght is 
fading before tho early beams of tho nsmg sun Gf Fatima — r 

“ Famts like a dazzled mommg moon.” 
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Also Shelley, Odt to tho hL^larL, 13-16 — 

“ Keen as are the arrows Of that silver sphere 
Whose intense lamp narrows In. the white dawn clear ” 

383 gpreaves, armour for the lower part of the legs derivation 
nncertam cuisaes, armour for the thighs Lat coxa, thigh 
dashed with drops of onset, splashed with drops of blood from 
the encounter CL '1 he Princess — 

“ Though dashed with death, 

He reddens what he kisses.” 

“‘Onset’ 13 a very generic term, jmetic because removed from 
aU. vulgar associations of common parlance, and vaguely sug- 
gestive not oidy of war’s x>o™p QJid circumstance, but of hi^i 
deeds also and heroic arts, smce onset belongs to mettle and 
daring , the word, for vast and shadowy connotation, is akin to 
Milton’s grand abstraction, ‘ Far off his coming shone,' or Shelley’s 
‘ Where the earthquake demon taught her young ruin ’ ” (Roden 
Noel in The Contemporary Bevieto) Ci 'I he Last Tournament — 
“ Belted his body ivith her white embrace.” 

384 light and lustrous, fair m colour and shmmg Arthur is 
described m The Coming of Arthur as “fair beyond the race of 
Britons and of men.” 

385 like a rising sun. The fair bright locks are compared 
with the rays surroundmg the disc of the rismgsun, Cf Milton, 
P L va.Q‘25 — 

“ Of beaming sunny rays a golden tiar 
Circled his head, nor less ms locks behmd 
Hlustnous on his shoulders.” 

Arthur is thus described m The Last Tournament — 

“ That victor of the Pagan throned m hall. 

His hair, a sun that rayed from off a brow 
lake hillanow high in heaven, the steel-blue eyes. 

The golden beard that clothed his bps with bght ” 

CL Tithonus — 

“ Thy dim curls kmdle mto sunny rmgs ” 

386 high from the dais throne, as he sat on the throne elevated 
on the dais or platform. 

392 shot through the lists, as a bnltiant meteor or ‘ shootmg ’ 
star glances across the sky 

396 my forehead and mine eyes This definite specification 
of separate items, instead of usmg the general term ‘face,’ is true 
to the Homeric pattern , see 1 3M, above 

400 the light myrrh. Arthur is compared with the star m 
the East which appeared at Christ’s birth to the Magi, or Wise 
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ifeo, and led them to EetWehem uhere tliCj presented to the 
ntvr-i/OTi Child offeria^A of gold, frankincense, and nijirh- See 
Bible, Mallh'js, iL H 

•fOd, image of the znishtj world, "Also ifetlin made the 
Round Tab^e in tokening of the ronndne&s of the -vrorld, for by the 
Roand Table is the worM signified by right. For all the world, 
Christian and heathen, repair unto the Rcand Table, and ’''hen 
they are chosen to to oi the fellowship of the Round Table, they 
think them more blessed and more in worship than if they had 
gotten halt the world (Malory). The behef that the world was 
in form roiind and Sat, like the top of a round table, prei'ailed 
eren after the globe had been circumnavigated. See Cdumbm — 

" for at last their Highnescca 
IVere half-assured this earth might be a sphere ” 

40L companlonless iIa*or5’'3 words are, "Ah, my Lord 
Arthur, wnat shall become of me now ye go from me and leave 
me here alone among mine enemies^ ” 

405 the days darken, the future seems dark and dreary 

406, other minds, nnsympathetic minds, difereni from those I 
have known. 


403- the old to new, a line often quotetb It occura also in 
The. Coming of Arikury 503, when the king is described as refas- 
in^ to give tribute to Rome, on the ground that " the slowly 
fading mistress of the world ” had had her day, and must give 
place to a new and stronger power, CL In Uem. Prob , — 


j “Oar little systems have their day, 

^ They hav e their day and cease to be,” 

409 God ways, God has many methods of accomplishing on 
earth His purposes, which are part of His nature, and often lays 
aside the methods He has been using to replace them by 
others 


410 lest one world, lest men’s hearts, relying too ranch upon 
old established usage, should stagnate and grow ^tbful for want 
of change, and thus a lifeless formalisin should take the place of 
active belief and vigorous endeavour 

411 comfort thyself, etc Malory’s wonls are, "Comfort thy- 
self, said the kmg, and do as well as thou may est, for m me is no 
tmst to trust in. For I will nnto the vale of Avilion to heal me 
of my grievous wound , and if thou hear never more of me, pray 
for my souL” 

412. that which pure, may God accept my work and, absorb- 
ing it, as it were, into Himself, purify it of all its unworthy 
elements. 
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417 like a fountain. Cf Enoch At den — 

“ Prayer 

Like fountains of sweet waters in the sea ” 

419 that nourish brain, whoso brute nature is blind to any- 
thmg outside or aboie what they can estimate by instinct or 
matenal sense Cf Shaks A7n and Cleo iv 8 21 — 

“ A brain that nourishes our nerves.” 

422. every way, on aU sides. 

423 bound by gold chains feet of God. Cf Harold, m. 2 — 

“prayer, 

A breath that fleets beyond this iron world 
And touches Him that made it ” 

The notion of the earth being attached to heaven by a golden 
cham perhaps originated m the passage in Homer’s Iliad, > 111 . 
19 30 , cf Plato, Thecet 163 Frequent allusions to this sup 
position are to be found scattered throughout English hterature 
Thus Bacon m his Advancement of Learning, 1 . 1 3, says, “Ac- 
cording to the allegory of the poets the highest link of nature’s 
cham must needs be tied to the foot of Jupiter’s chair” cf 
Adi of L \i Ti 1 Jeremy Taylor IV rites “Faith is the golden 
cham to Imk the penitent sinner to God ” Cf also “This is 
the golden cham of love, whereby the whole creation is bound 
to the throne of the Creator ” (Hare) , and 

“ She held a great gold chame yhneked well. 

Whose upper end to highest heven was knitt ” 

— Bpenser, EQ u vu 40 

“ Bhmgmg m a golden cham 
This pendant world ” — Milton, P L n. 1051 

“ It (true love) is a golden cham let down from heav'en. 
Whose links are bnght and even, 

That falls like sleep on lovers ” 

— Jonson, Love's Martyr 

“ For, lettmg down the golden cham from high. 

He drew his audience upward to the sky ” 

— ^Dryden, Character of a Good Parson 

427 island- valley of AvUIon Avihon, or, as it is otherwise 
^elt Avelion, or Avalon (“ dozing m the Vale of Avalon,” 
Palace of Ait), 13 supposed to have been the name of a valley m 
the neighbourhood of Glastonbury, the town m Somersetshire 
where Joseph of Anmathea is said to have first landed from his 
boat with the Holy GraiL [See the Idyll of The LTolu Qratl ] 
Avihon 13 called on island as bemg nearly surrounded by the 
“river’s embracement ” Cf Drayton, Polyolbion, m. — 
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"0 three tune-i la'acoA xale i ^here a that \>Uee tfut r/ught 
lie mth tb^^clf cofapart'l far glox^ and dtiight 
WnL)t GhCiUjdhnry aiSood'*" 

Mine rODjaiic«3}. hoa't.^tr, rnakt it an ocean Jiland “not far on 
tbm Bi/Ic of the tcrreatnal ParadL^c," and rejire^ent it aa the 
abode of Arthur and 3Iorgan Lc Faj Compare sith thc/'c 
mytna the accoonhiof the “L-tirdaof the BJe t,” the “Fortu- 
nate Ttlanda" of Creek and Roman legeniif, »7hjthtr the 
fa.onntcj of the Gwli acre conreve<l yiithout dying f=.en f/fy-ne#, 
1 , aleo the ta!ea of the “ iiymg Liland of St. Braialan.'' 

indof the “(Jrctn Ldanda of the Ocean" m Viuthe/'a J/o/for 
ifany kgeiuU tell of tarjona enchanted lalan'Ia, and the namea 
of a number of them may I>e fonnd in the Voya/jt of Mad/lune. 
*A ilion’ 13 said to mean 'Lale of Applea,' from the Breton am/, 
a£/ple 

42d. where falla loudly CL the description of the abode of 
the Ooda fn Teniiyaon’a Lurrttiw, aLo tfie aceonnta of Elyaium 
m Tfomtr, Odyr i , and vL 42, and Lucretiua, De Jlerum 
aVat lu- ik), and Emn, lu IC 

4'tO deep meadow’d, a tranrlation of the Greek ^aSOjctioot, 
‘ivjth nth fertile tn's’idoas,* Homer, //. li- lol happy Cf 
Vergil’a fo/ar tfjirUA, ‘hippy (i ^ plenteoos) hancat ’ orchard 
lawns, graeiy pIoU .^nth fruit tre^a groauig on them. 

4iil. crown’d with summer eea, ringe/l round with atomdesa 
aa/eu aa with a coronet Cl Homer, Gdy^f x. lOv, rt(k 
■rlirror ifTt^idsturiu, ‘ Round the laland the tea hea like a crown ’ 
The aurrounding oea. u eLtc-wherc (i/awd, ir 6) called by 
Tennyson 

“Tlie adent iapiihire-spangleil marriage ring of the land.” 
y/ith “Konimer sea” compare Wordaworth'e 

“ And all waa trangoil as a summer tea.” — f hLaiiny ) 

435. ere bar death. The tradition that the swan preiioody to 
her death wngs a swe/it tong is one of long standing. Cf 
Vergil, ‘ qualu trajeAus tempora penril Cantat olor ’ .See TAo 
Jiyiruj Hican, aLo Shaks OtMlo, v 2, “I will pla/ the ssan and 
die m motic," and many other pasaages ifr kicol says of the 
Cycnvjt 2Iio,xrus, "Its note retembles thetonesof .» violm, though 
somewhat higher Each note occurs after a long intervaL The 
mnsle x/resages a thaw in Iceland, and hence one of ita greatest 
elmrina.” 

4,itl rotdea her pure cold plume, unfolds her white clear wing- 
feathers, takes the flood, strikes the water 

437 swarthy weha, alluding to the dark colour of the swan’s 
w ebbe J feet 
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4J8 revolving many memories. Cf the Latm multa ammo 
ifiolieiis, ‘re\olving many things in his mmd ’ 

439 one black dot, a smglo speck of black on the hnght horizon 
where the day was dawnmg Tho barge cames Arthur away to 
vanish m tho East, “ whence all religions are said to spnng ’’ 

' 445 ‘ From the great goes ’ If ho weird rhyme occurs m 
Merhn’s “nddhng triplets of old time’*, seo 7'Ae Gcmxng oj 
Arthur, 409, 10 and note 

453 the three need. See L 3G6, above, and note 

4G0 as If wars Contrast this umted cry of tiiumph and 
welcome with tho dun cries of despair m Imes 41 45, and with 
tho “agony of lamentation,” “as it were one loico,” m hues 
3G8 9, above. 

464 Straining hand. So m Sophocles, (Edtpua CdoJteiu, 
1650, Theseus gazes after a kmg who is also passmg away m 
mystery — 

S/iixdTuv i':rl<TKiop 
X«/)’ dvrixoi'ra xparis 

469 And the new new year The cycle of tho mystic year 
13 now complete from Arthur’s birth — 

“ that same mght, the night of the new year, 

Was Arthur born— ’ 

to his passmg away before the dawn of another new year, and 
from this pomt 

“The old order changeth, yieldmg place to new ” 
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